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Vor. 40. NEW YORK, JULY 5, 1862. No. 27. 
Riterature. 
INSTALLATION ODE. 

BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

The new Chancellor of the University of Camb Duke 
of Devonshire—has this week been inaugurated, with the usual 


solemnities, and one less usual one, the singing of an installation 
ode, composed by Professor Kingsley, and set to music by Profes- 
sor Sterndale Bennett. The attention of the ode is divided be- 
tween the “severer Muses,” who are ouppeced to interest them- 
selves chiefly in the Duke of Devonshire and the late Prince 


Consort, and those Muses of lighter temperament who watch over 
the undergraduates 


“ Wisely finding, day by day, 
Play in toil, and toil in play,” 


and especially over the boating men, whom Professor wy po 
dubs “ Granta’s chivalry.” The ode is graceful and oplettod, not 
quite to be ranked as ‘try, and was at least entirely ry 
to “Granta’s chivalry,” who evinced a be mig mon to encore the 
whole forty-five minutes’ performance, r successfully encor- 
ing some of the individual stanzas. This, however, came too near 
the ideal standard of “ toil in play” to suit the vocalists, who ran 
: — in the National Anthem, and so —London paper, 

une 


Hence awhile, severer Muses ; 
Spare your slaves till drear October. 
ence; for Alma Mater chooses 
Not to be for ever sober: 
But, like stately matron Ling 
Calling child and grand round her, 
Will for them at least be gay, 
Share for once their holiday ; 
And, knowing she will sleep the sounder 
Cheerier-hearted on the morrow 
Rise to grapple care and sorrow, 
Grandly es the dance adown, and joins the child- 
ren’s play. 
So go, for in your places 
sesenet, O as you see, 
Her tears for some deep sorrow scarcely dried,) 
enus holds court among her sinless graces, 
With many a nymph from omy Ad and lea. 
She, pensive, waits the merrier 
Of those your wittier sisters three, 
O’er jest and dance and song who still ones, 
To cheer her in this merry-mournful tide ; 
And bids us, as she smiles or sighs, 
Tune our fancies by her eyes. 


Then let the young be glad, 
Fair girl and gallant Ted, 
And sun themselves to-day 
By lawn and garden gay ; 
an Dey dled 5 2 noon 
ros: une; 
Who frown, if heaven shall smile ? 
Blest, who can fo awhile; 
The world before them, and above 
The light of universal love. 
Go, then, let the young be gay ; 
From their heart as from their dress 
Let darkness and let — pass away, 
While we the staid and worn look on and bless. 


Health to courage firm and high! 
Wisely fading. day by dar, ! 
isely finding, day by day, 
fh toll, and toll fm lay. 

ye ee gliding down 


It was the time when the Cathol beginning 
to rally from the stupefaction into which it had been thrown 
Council of Trent was perme for 
purged Spain of heresy, 

was p’ to stamp it out in the Low Countries ; and the 
Guises, in league with the —_ and Philip, were commenc- 
with the Huguenots. A Catholic 

league, spreading from palace to cottage, from court to ham- 
let, in every corner of Europe, was organizing 
effort to re-assert the supremacy of the Roman See 


by the Reformation. The 
its second session. Philip IL, havi 


ing their death struggle 


unworthy of her antagonist, and to 
which had b 

of the Church 
of the revolt against her 


voured by monsters 


to be found in almost every sisterhood in the Peninsula. 
ho had suffered from 


resa, W 
thirsting for work as a test of her love for her Lord, 
the idea of fou' the 





Come, Euterpe, wake thy choir ; 
Fit thy notes to our desire. 
Long may he sit, the chiefest here, 
Meet us and greet us, year by year. 
Long inherit, sire and son, 
All that their race has wrought and won, 
Since that great Cavendish came again, 
Round the world and over the main, 
<= Lng ome —— > mee bold, 
‘ast ueen Bess’ of o] 
With jewel and ingot packed in his hold, 
And sails of damask and cloth of gold; 
While never a sailor-boy on 
But was decked as brave as a Spanish lord, 
With the spoils he had won 
In the Isles of the Sun, 
And the shores of Fairy-land, 
And yet held for the crown of the goodly show, 
That queenly smile on the palace window, 
And that wave of a queenly hand. 
Yes, let the young be gay, 
And sun themselves ay :— 
And from their hearts, as from their dress, 
Let mourning away. 
But not from us, who watch our years fast fleeing, 
And snatching, as they flee, fresh garments of our being. 


Can we forget one friend, 
Can we forget one face, 
Which cheered us toward our end, 
Which bound us to our race ? 
Oh sad to toil, and yet forego 
One presence which has made us know 
To God-like souls how deep our debt! 
We.would not, if we could, forget. 


Severer Muses, linger yet ; 
Speak out for us one pure and rich regret. 
Thou, Clio, who, with awful pen, 
Gravest t names upon the hearts of men, 
Speak of a fate beyond our ken ; 
A gem late found and lost too soon ; 
A tree from Odin’s ancient root, 
Which bore for men the ancient fruit, 
Counsel, and faith, and scorn of wrong, 
And cunning lore, and soothing song, 
Snapt in mi -growth and leaving unaware 
The flock tered and pasture bare. 





Nay, let us take what God shall send, 
Trusting bounty without end. 
God ever lives; and Nature, 
Beneath His high dictature, 
Hale and A can em . 
Stren; ——_, and grace by grace, 
enleg heparan friend by friend : 
Trust; and take what God shall send. 
Sangh fair and wie 
t 
Train Sow lade of liberty 
Under — skies ; 
Spreading round the teeming earth 
English science, manhood, worth. 
—_>—__—_—_ 
SANTA TERESA. 
Concluded. 


ic Church was 


the Church herselt was 
ht her to shame. 


lance in hand, standing ui 


the absence of restraint, 


aconvent in which 


line should be ved, and the example of better things be 
back. on So Geags eee eeee ae 
Tily projected itself into her ; and one day afte: mass 
she was told that her wish was to be carried out. The con- 
vent was to be built and dedicated to St. Joseph, and a biess- 
ing upon it was promised from Heaven. The injunction was 
several times repeated. At last she wrote to the Provincial 
fe iiendie, easier t hae 
It was received, as might be supposed, with mingled 
nation and ridicule. The prophetess had, as usual, been - 
out honour in her own country; and for one who had been 








itself for a last 


to make herself less 
out the scandal 

> spiritual ——— 
Rome was not the least extraordinary result 
authority ; and in the re-assertion of 

her recovered vitality, the lead was taken by the Court of 


Spain. 

Pin the gallery at Madrid there is « picture by Titian 
senting the Catholic faith as a female 
on the sea-shore, waiting, like another Andromeda, to be de- 

- From the trunk ey at her 
back, the serpents of heresy are hissing at ; Turkish 
fleet is coming up full sail from the 
a turbaned warrior @ 


figure, forlorn and naked 


distance; and more near, 
; | work-room ; but Teresa disa 


in 





looked on as a fool—an impostor—as the of an evil spirit 
—to e to correct her reflect upon the 
management of the established me pa rege ge as 
worse than impertinence. The Provincial his con- 
sent. Her forbade her to entertain a scheme fur- 
ther, which was mete rebellion; and while she was preached 
at from bag arn gow the sisters of the Incarnation asked her 
scornfully if she thought herself so much more holy than they 
were, that she could not serve God amongthem. She was 
told that she caused scandal and offence; and it was plain 
then, if there was doubt before, from what quarter her visions 
had come. 

She was much perplexed. She was quite conscious of her 
many faults, and much which had been said was manifestly 
true. The figure, however, told her that she must not be de- 
ected; she must submit for the present, and remain quiet. 
Meauwhile, a Dominican priest wrote privately to Rome in her 
favour. Six months passed, and she heard no more. She was 


losing hope, and growing despondent, when a Jesuit college 
bie ga ished at Avila, and in the Jesuits she was sure of 
en 


“ The Lord told me (she writes) that my troubles were nearl 
over. Iwas delighted, for I thought I was to die; but He 
meant the rector of the college, who came to see me and to 
hear my confession. I was no sooner in the box than a 
quiet joy came over me. I felt, [know not how, that here was 
a spirit which would understand mine. I had never seen or 
heard of him, but I was sure it would prove so. He had the 
gift of God for the discerning of spirits.” 

She was now told to begin her convent again. The confes- 
sor, under the rector’s influence, abandoned his opposition ; 
and one of her sisters bought a small house for her, as if for 

rivate use. But the sister had no more money to >= and 
Teresa had none at all; and this difficulty for the first time 
occurred to her when it was felt. She could not even pay a 
few workmen to make the necessary alterations, and in 
extremity she laid her embarrassments before her Master. St. 
Joseph came to her, to say that she need not fear, and that she 
should have money enough; but she still hesitated. She was 
but a weak woman for what was required of her; and the 
house, without additions, seemed too small. The Master, 
theref , had to speak in person. One day, after mass, the 
voice said to her—I told you to go to your house as it was. 
Oh! covetous and perverse! why are you anxious for spaci- 
ous chambers. How often have not I slept beneath the sky, 
when I had neither home nor shelter.” 

Terrified, she began at once to hurry her preparations, and 
was consoled in return by a softer vision, One day, when in 
the Dominican church, she felt herself being arrayed in a 

lendid robe, and standing between St. Joseph and the 
Blessed Virga, who were dressing her. 

They told her that her sins were put ee. The 
said that the convent would be soon completed, and that 
and St. Joseph were to be worshipped there, Teresa received 
©.g0id noskines and onal, Ans wae DEP # eieedy end to 
her troub! 

To pass the time, by the advice of the rector, she went for 
a visit to a family of rank who lived at Toledo :— 

“ There (she tells us in her strange way) I met a charming 

riest, a Dominican. I never see a ter man without 


i 
i 
& 
: 


overruled by an order from the Pope. 

Thus at length, in March, 1 all difficulties were finall 
surmounted: and Teresa, ai the age of forty-eight, commenced 
her public career. Taking twelve sisters with her, she re- 
moved to her convent ; there she remained for five years, 
while the system she had re-introduced was on its tril, rely- 
ing for daily food on what the inhabitants of Avila chose to 


te. 

The rules of the sisterhood were drawn herself, on the 
Carmelite model. The hour of rising was five in summer, six 
in winter. The sisters first prayed and an hour 
each in her cell ; — tet oe a hes then Riy Spe ye men 

, sewing, or some occupation w not occup 
te ind. “te ordinary religious houses there was a pomen Ld 
of gossip, and kept her 


for vespers, 

a vcenasbadam aD aiven, when they will 
and su en, when wi to 
bed. Thch, dren was 6 ebih'of cones tata, © ted with 
black, a woollen , and a gown, also of woollen, un- 
dyed and without ekirts, folds, or flounces 
reaching to the direction to the makers was to 
use the smallest amount of material which would serve,the 

No sister had of her own, and consequently 
Tver clothes were not own. They were the common 
stock of the convent, which all used alike. If a sister showed 
a Milng Roeng meen, bach. ee , it was 

from her. beds were of straw; the w of the 
rnament, curtain or 


cv 


were adi at seventeen; and unless they 
evident taste for the life, they were not permitted 
with it. 
alee Se aeeaee by one confessed 
in ’ 
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mouring for admission, whom she was obliged 
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THE ALBION. 
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The by: cep ee was a perfect success. Contributions came 
in more than abundantly. The rules were submitted to and 

proved by Pius V., and Pedro Hernandez ; the 
Cermelites, after visit of inspection, reported that nothin, 
better could be done for Spain than the establishment of simi- 
lar foundations through its length and breadth. He had looked 
to find a woman in anemn, Be said, and he found a bearded 
man. He spoke of her to Philip IL; and it was agreed that 
she a be empowered and invited to try her scheme on the 

it e. 

‘o this task, with one short interval, the remaining fifteen 
years of her life were devoted. There was much about her 
that remained extravagant; it was her extravagance that su 

rted her; but the nobleness and self-devotion have hardly 

m exceeded. She was left to her own resources, and those 
were simply her own faith, and the enthusiasm which she was 


able to excite. Without money, without assistance, and with 
all the opposition from the ps, the secular clergy, and 
the established religious which they dared to show, she 


orders, 
drove about the country in her little wagon, taking sisters with 
her to commence her colonies. Her person was protected b 
the king’s authority ; but beyond that, she threw herself wholly 
on the piety or the superstition of the people. 

Sometimes she was well received at once; sometimes she 
was forced to shelter herself and her companions among ruins 
at the roadside; and the midnight passers-by would see the 
strange § e of an altar extemporized under some broken 
archway, and the white sisters watching before the flickering 
tapers. But she nowhere eventually failed. Usually her 

ing was d beforehand: sometimes she was her 
own herald. Sooner or later some charitable nm gave her 
& house or a spot of ground. Other offerings soon followed ; 
~~ = _ months — was = to leave her little — 
ty safely planted, an wing with prodigious rapidity. 
The eppediien grew an violent with her success. The 
bishops rose in arms, and even ventured a menace of excom- 
munication. But the king was her sure friend. The sympa- 
thies of the laity were with her from the first; and the 
and the Inquisition, with its shadowy terrors, were pro- 
nouncing for her in the background. ‘ 

Incidents connected with her progress throw strong fepten: 
the state of feeling and opinion. A youth of the princely house 
of Mendoza offered her a house and garden at Valladolid, if 
she would found aconvent there, to be dedicated to the Virgin. 
It was by the river banks, and the situation was unhealthy. 
Teresa was hesitating, when the donor fell if; his tongue 
bg paralysed, and he died without having been able to con- 





“The Lord (she says) told me that his salvation was in great 
peril: but that in consequence of his offer his sentence was 
commuted, and he was to be released from purgatory when the 
first mass was said in the new convent. I intended to go 
to Toledo, but I felt so for the poor soul that I altered my Plans, 
and the Lord bade me make haste, for the youth was in 
trouble. When I arrived, I saw the place would not do = 
manently, but I could change it afterwards : and I lost no time 
in setting workmen to build a wall for present —-T I 
got a priest and a faculty to have mass said; and just as | was 
about to communicate, the priest having the wafer in his hand, 
the young nobleman appeared radiant at my side, and after 

me from his heart, flew away to heaven. This shows 
how much our Lord values attentions to his mother, for the 
youth had been much given to worldly vanity.” 

We smile at the folly or we are indignant at the pretence of 
these literal visions. But the qualities which make a success- 
ful religious revolutionist are rarely simple; and the degree, 
to which invention fills out into facts the creations of fancy, is 
better perceived, or supposed to be perceived, at a distance, 
than by those who, either as spectators or subjects of anoma- 
lous influences, are too much excited to sit in judgment on 
= nen Rather cabin Gort, ond throw his inkstand 

m 
Let us see Teresa under another 





aspect. 
In 1571, she was directed by the g 1 to undertake the 
invidious office of restoring order in the original convent in 
which she had lived so at Avila. The Lady Superior 


died ; and set aside the right of the 

successor, Hernandez nominated Teresa. She hesitated, 
and all but refused. Her reluctaace could only be overcome 
by a further vision. 

One of her brothers was abroad, in danger of life, and she 

bes how she was praying for him with characteristic fa- 
ty — 

“* What would I not do, Oh Lord,’ I said,‘ were I to see a 
brother of yours in such peril. No pains would be too great 
to bear, no task too difficult to undertake for your brother.’ 
‘My Crates, my daughter,’ the Lord replied to me,‘ the nuns 
of the Incarnation are my sisters, and you turn away from 


She listened quietly till he had done speaking, then looking 
right at him with eyes flashing fire, she said: “ You will leave 
this house, sir, on the instant, and never more set foot in it. 
at dare to disturb the sisterhood again, the king shall hear 
of it.” 

The unfortunate, it need not be said, came no more into Te- 
resa’s presence. He told his companions there was no joking 
with the new Abbess. 

There was humour in her, however, of the better sort. In 
her own person she practised extreme asceticism, retaining, in- 
deed, no indulgence but cleanliness. She wore a hair-shirt, 
and scourged herself with nettles. She ate nothing but an 
occasional egg and a few mouthfuls of vegetables and raisins— 
a sufficient explanation of her visions. But in ordinary women 
she encouraged no exaggerated efforts. 

“It is amusing (she writes) to see what torments the sisters 
propose sometimes to inflict on themselves. Enthusiasm 

rompts them to undertake ayy ~ | austerities, which 
fost, perhaps, two days, and then the devil suggests that they 
are hurting their health, and that they must leave off; that not 


Y | only they cannot go on with the excess, but the discipline of 


the mildest kind is bad for them, even the r little rules of 
the order. Silence, one would think, could do us no harm; 
but silence gives us a headache; and when our head aches, we 
cannot go to chapel, though that, too, would not kill us. We 
cannot go the first da , because we have our headache; the 
second day, because we had our headache; the next and all 
future days for fear we should have our headache again. We 
propose all manner of imaginary severities, which we do not 
execute. Gradually we persuade ourselves that we need none 
of them, and that all we want is a dispensation.” 

Fine thoughts are scattered up and down her —inw 
- Hell,” she says somewhere, “is the inability to love or to 
loved. 

“The mind of man”—this was specially noted for admira- 
tion by Leibnitz—“ The mind of man should conceive of things 
as if there were nothing in the world except itself and God.” 

She was a too. * * * But it is time to end. 

She remained but two years at her new post, and then went 
back to her work among the Carmelites. Her success was 
absolute, so far as touched its immediate object of reinvigorat- 
ing the religious orders in the Peninsula, and from her exer- 
tions dated their last lease of life, which is but now ——t 
Success in the highest sense she had none. She was but feed- 
ing with wasted energy, a system of which the world was 
weary. Yet it is not easy to say what better could have been 
done for Spain. The Reformation came to her in the form of 
rebellion, war, and piracy ; and Philip II. knew the Protestants 
only in conspirators who wrested the fairest provinces from 
his crown, and in the fleets of rovers who waylaid his gold- 
ships, sacked his towns, and plundered his colonies, Neitner 
king nor people could have well turned for light to the pupils 
of Luther and Calvin. There was nothing for them but to 
make the best of what they had, and they found no unfit expo- 
nent of a cause which then might wih Love been deemed the 
right one, in the visionary, yet noble Teresa. She lived to be 
sixty-nine, notwithstanding her wretched health and incessant 
labour. The end came at the Carmelite Convent at Alva, in 
the autumn of 1582. She sank gradually for a fortnight, and 
she died with her eyes fixed on the grucifix, at sunset, on the 
4th of October, surrounded by the sisterhood. 

“ Sister Anne,” whose arm was under her head, “ 
the Lord in His majesty standing at the bed-foot, amidst a com- 

any of the saints.” The nuns that night saw a heavenly 
ight glancing before the windows, and innumerable com- 
panies of the heavenly hosts hovering in white robes over the 
sacred body. tree before the window was covered in 


received 


the morning with leaves and flowers. In intense emotion | tri: 


le see they know not what, and amidst her own followers, 

‘eresa’s visions had long marked her as the especial favourite 
and child of God. 

It would have been better had there been no more to tell. 
The Pope made a saint of her, and the stupid monks of course 
surrounded her in life and death with an atmosphere of mi- 
racles; but although the miracles were duly examined into and 
proved by sworn testimony at the canonization, we need not 
trouble ourselves with them; and the curious such things 
must look elsewhere for the “mighty works” of St. Teresa. 
There were cartloads of them proved, so far as such things can 
witnesses ; but she made no 
ect has been to delineate a 
ly know her to have been, 
and having described her as she was when alive, I must now 
relate the adventures of what remained of her after death. 

The body of a saint has been held by the church to have 
been sanctified by the presence of the saint’s soul, and to 
have acquired in consequence some of those mystic proper- 
ties which were forfeited when sin brought in corruption and 


them. Go take the rule over them. Obey me. It will be less | death 


hard than you suppose.’ ” 


Thus reproved, she submitted to the nomination. The nuns 
were assembled in the convent chapel ; the letters of the Gene- 
ral were read aloud; and the new abbess was led in behind 
the crucifix. She was received with a burst of shrieks, tears, 
and hisses. The Te Deum was sung, and checked the confu- 
sion. Teresa then rose from her seat and spoke :— 


a. ae mother, and oom. God has sent me to this 
ome, me on my allegiance to undertake a charge 
which I have neither sought nor desired. The order has been 
very grievous to me, lt lays a burden on me to which I am 
unequal; and you it has deprived of that right of election 
which you have hitherto enjoyed. There is not one 

you, even the lowest, from whom she who has been cgpaanea 
your superior has not much to learn. 

“I come among you, however, to be your servant, and so 
far as I am able, to meet your wishes in all things. God, I 
hope, will help me, for without Him you are more fit to teach 
apd govern me. Look, therefore, my mistresses, how I may 
deserve well of you. I would slay give my life for your 
foot. if that were required of me. I am a daughter of this 

me, and the sister of you all. The dispositions and the 
wants of most of you are well known to me. Do not, then, 
wish for another than her who is so peculiarly yours. Do not 
fear my severity. Though I have lived among the Carmelites 
oe at ee mawise as to expect such austerities from you. 

y at we may serve God peaceably together, and 

for God's sake observe ow few rules and constitutions. Our 
infirmities are great. I know it; but if we cannot attain 
oe ork, we can aim at it ae ye a and 

< Our lives to co! md with our jons.” 

The sisterhood submitted, wang on unable to i deen 


Having undertaken the office, she soon showed that she under- 





nel, according to the Catholic traditions, through which mi- 
raculous gifts of healing have continued to operate. 

Thus, when a saint dies, the body is a coveted treasure; the 
es Alva, although their right was nothing, made haste, 
as they thought, to secure Teresa, and dug a deep hole below 
the convent chapel, where they buried her, closing the 

stones. Gradually, ee 
says the story, a perfume filled the chapel, so overpowering in 
Se evestnns tas could not be borne. The Provincial was 
sent for, and nine months after her death the tomb was opened. 
The body, though it had been full and fleshy, was found unde- 
cayed, the blood still liquid in the veins, the skin undiscoloured, 
and a fragrant oil exuding into the coffin. The Provincial in- 
tended to carry her off to Avila, but being afraid of the Duke 
of Alva, he contented himself with cutting off the left band, 
and restoring her to her place. 

There, however, she was not to remain. The hand worked | 
miracles ; and the pretensions of a town to keepa 
session of so much value as the rest of body, were called 
loudly in question. To settle the dispute isively and 
promptly, an order was obtained from the Pope for re- 
moval to Avila, where the next year she was transported in 
splendour ; the left arm only being left to the convent where 

died. Neither at Avila, however, could she rest any more 
than at Alva. The marvellous continued ; and 
again and again she was disinterred to gratify curiosity and to | 
the for relics. The heart was cut out, to be 


Fs 


- | there.” 





the Pope’s command, and repaired to Avila in state, attended 
by the vost of Salamanca, the Duke and Duchess of Alva, 
Antonio de Toledo, and a number of other grandees. The 
coffin was opened in the presence of the nuns, and the sacred 
body was unwrapped, the spectators all kneeling. 

e Provost of Salamanca describes the scene. A foot was 
cut off for the Carmelites at Rome; a slice of som for his 
Holiness. The noble lords each received a relic, the sisters q 
small piece of flesh each, and father Thomas a big re The 
Provost, modest that he was, contented himself with the 
smallest scrap. “Father Thomas then,” concludes the Pro- 
vost, “ to the grief of the rest of us, and for his own covetous- 
ness, tore out a rib,” and all was closed. 

A Cp monument was raised over the resting-place. 
Gilded gates closed in the aisle, and a silver lamp, the gift of 
the Alvas, was suspended from the roof. 

So the story came down from the actors and spectators. In 
1750 Ferdinand and Mary had the tomb again examined, to 
ascertain if it was true. The body even then was found un- 
touched by decay. The right foot was Pmt the left hand 
and arm. The trunk was carved in all directions; the right 
eye had been taken out, a piece of the right jaw, and a few 
ribs. The head had been cut off and the neck dissected out. 
The fingers of the right hand were gone. The Provost's nar- 
rative, in fact, may be taken as generall true. 

In such foolish style the Spanish world paid honour to their 
latest saint—an honour not wholly out of character, for she 
had given her life to the quickening of a dead creed, and her 
dead body became an object of a stupid adoration. 

Of all this we can but wonder at the absurdity. The living 
Teresa de Cepeda, the struggling, passionate, self-conscious, 
earnest Teresa claims from us a warmer interest. 

A human being conscious of sin, and thirsting to raise her- 
selt to a nobler life, can never be an yn of indifference ; and 
to those who would ask what is to be learnt from the story of 
one who, however widely she erred, followed what seemed to 
be duty with labour and pain and self-sacrifice, I should say, 
Go you and act as bravely, with your better light! ; > 

A. P. 


——_—_>-—_—_ 


THE MARKED WINE. 


My acquaintance with the world of rank and fashion was 
never very extensive, but some years ago, I did happen to 
know a lady in Belgravia who wanted a maid, as also a youn 
woman in ee whom I could recommend, with a safe 
conscience, as qualified to fill the vacancy. The lady was ma- 
tron and mistress of a coroneted house, which I will designate 
by their initial, and call them the L—— bors i The young 
woman was the daughter of an honest, ind us man, who 
in his day had served as butler in more than one titled family, 
but had given up the pantry and sideboard, and betaken him- 
self to a small confectioner’s shop. The in it were 
a of home manufacture, and of a better quality than is 
usually found in such establishments. I believe it was through 
them that myself and Johnson, as I will call the ex-butler, for 
my story does not admit of giving real names, first became ac- 
quainted ; at any rate, acquainted we were sufficiently for me 
to recommend his daughter, the eldest of six children, who had 
been out at service, and lost her situation only through the 
death of her mistress, to Lady L—— as a proper and reliable 
maid. The girl had been wanting a situation for some time ; 
fortune, and not character, had gone against her. With him- 
self, his wife, and five juniors depending on the small confec- 
tioner’s shop, it was important to Johnson that a place should 
be found for his eldest hter, and I thought myself the 
bearer of glad tidings when —— into his shop with the 
— that y L—— would take her for a month on 


It was a November evening, heavy and dull, with not ex- 
actly a fog, but a gray leaden sky, from which daylight was 
sliding away into a still heavier me: the gas was glimmer- 
ing along the little street where Johnson lived, in the oldest 
— of Paddington; but everybody kept within doors. 
found his shop utterly deserted, and the old man sitting behind 
his counter in a desponding attitude, with his Fry head lean- 
ing on his hand. “There is very little friendly inquiries re- 
garding, the state of trade, made by buying; very little 

deed,” he said in answer to my way of prologue to the good 
news. “ You see people are saying themselves now for Christ- 
mas, and the children have all gone back to school; it’s the 
dullest time in the whole year, and like to last for some weeks.” 
I cut short the sigh with which Johnson closed his account of 
business by saying : “Well, I have got a for Lizzie. 
Lady L—— in Belgrave Square wants a maid, and will take 
her for a month on trial.” I had expected to see Johnson ina 
flush of jy if not of gratitude, but the old man looked as 
blank as if I had announced Lizzie’s immediate transportation 
to Botany Bay, and he said in a low, terrified tone: “ Thank 
you, maam, thank you: it’s too ou are to take such 
trouble for us; but not that house— d not let Lizzie go 


“ Why, Johnson,” said I, laying down the bun with which I 
had been refreshing myself, in perfect amazement, “ it is one 
of the first houses in the West End. Besiles being titled them- 
selves, the L—— family are connected with f the court: 
they are known to be liberal and kind to their servants; and 
if I am not mistaken, you once served in that house yourself.” 

“I did, ma’am,” said Johnson: “1 was butler there thirty 
years ago, in the old family’s time—the elder branch, I think, 
they ought to be called. They died quite out with the last 
heir, my master’s only son. That was how theestate and title 
came to the present family.” 

“ And why do you not wish Lizzie to go into their service?” 

“ Well, ma’am”—and Johnson round, and shut his 
own shop-door—* it’s a story I w ‘t tell to everybody: it 
don’t do for people in our station to make such things public; 
and I don’t care for telling it at all ; only the like lies heavy on 
one’s mind, and you have taken so much trouble about Lizzie, 
I'll just tell you my reason for not liking to see her in that 
house ; and you'll be kind ma’am, I am sure you will, 
to put Lady L—— off quietly with any discreet excuse you 
may think best, about the girl falling sick, or the like. Her 
lacyship will get another maid soon enough, and may be Pro- 
vidence will send my girl another situation. I know you'll 
never repeat what here between you and me, to the in- 


ury of a poor family, and the annoyance of a great one; that 
wa about it 


all that tall could serve for; but I know you 
won't, ma’am, and I'll tell you the story. I always think ofjit 
when I — to be alone here, and no customers coming, a3 
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the counter—which was Johnson’s notion of solemnity—and 
proceeded with his tale, which I believe to be substantially 


e. 
" was butler in the L—— family for nearly three years; I 
cerved them in town and country, and was more than once left 
in charge of the house. I had come with good recommenda- 
tions from my last service in Lord Bristol's. I left them with 
the best of characters; but that was the last situation I ever 
had, or wanted. As you say of the present family, the L——s 
were liberal and considerate to their servants. They kept a 
large establishment, and everything on a grand, handsome 
scale, befitting a nobleman’s house; but we down-stairs 

le made it out, it would be long business to tell you how, that 

rd L—— had as little to spare as any manin Belgravia. His 
father had raced and gamed with the wicked Lord Lyttelton ; 
he had done likewise with Charles James Fox, and the rest of 
that set, in his youth, before he turned Tory: so there were 
mortgages on the estate; heavily encumbered they said it was, 
but would get clear perhaps in Master Vincent’stime. He was 
the only son or child Lord and Lady L—— ever had ; the Ho- 
nourable Mr. L—— was his proper title now, for he was turned 
twenty-two, and going on his father’s early courses, which, 
however, had been all over before he was born. At Newmar- 
ket, Epsom, and Ascot, he was the man for betting on horses 
and getting fleeced by blacklegs and jockeys. In gaming- 
houses and worse places, he was the boy for not going home 
till the morning ; yet everybody liked Mr. Vincent, and wished 
him well. He was handsome, gay, and -natured, as civil 
to the dustman as to my lord, pe L to help every man, woman, 
or child who bad got into trouble or distress, and never wil- 
ling to let agservant sit up for him without paying him well. 
His father and mother saw no faults in him ; he was their only 
son and heir, and they were too much occupied with business 
of their own to take notice of his ongoin Lord L—— was 
entirely given up to politics of the Tory kind. Iam not sure 
whether he thought he was saving the country, or that the 
ministry could not do without him, but morning, noon, aud 
night, he was buzzing about the Conservative Club, getting 
letters and answering them, going to dinners and making 
speeches, receiving deputations in the ee ge talking with 
whippers-in, getting petitions signed, and when parliament 
was sitting, very nearly living in the House of Lords. Of course, 
his lady went on a different tack. She was what they call a 
leader of tashion, having no daughters to bring out and get 
married. Lady L—— brought out herself; and whether it was 
admirers she wanted, or a richer husband, after his Jordship’s 
death, none of her maid’s could be certain, but the Westend 
milliners, jewellers, and hairdressers were for ever sending in 
parcels and bills, and nobody saw her ladyship in the same 
dress for two evenings together. She minded nothing else, to 
my knowledge, and the butler gets a pretty good understanding 
of all that goes on in the four corners of a house. The morn- 
ing was spent in trying on, the afternoon in getting dressed, 
and in the evening Lady L—— received or went out in com- 
pany. She was twenty years younger than her husband; but 
he was some way above sixty; and ueting fashion must be 
hard work, for there wasn’t a bit on her ladyship’s bones, nor 
a dark hair in her head, if she had not shaved it all off, and 
worn a wig. But for constant ENG, rouge, and pearl- 
powder, she would have been no beauty. In spite of the paint, 
the padding, and the everlasting parcels, she was not much of 
one ; but these gentry never get things cleared up to them like 
common folks. Lord L—- went on from one year to 
another far busier than a bee with what he called his public 
life, and the wits at the club called him Lord Preamble and 
Old Red Tip. Lady L——kept the milliners and herself up tu i: 
night and ; she said the world expected everything from 
a reigning delle; and her fashionable friends used to remark 
what efforts she made to forget her age and keep up her ap- 

rance. 

They were both, as I have said, too much occupied with 
their own affairs tatake notice of the rigs Mr. Vincent was 
running; but at last we all thought his mother had got a no- 
tion of them. Of the two, she was the fonder of her son. 
Whatever Lord L——might have been in his youth, when 
they said he was so wild and gay, I suppose living in the 
House of Lords, and receiving deputations, had in a manner 
caplet him ; for one might have carried off the dining-room 
and his lordship in it, if had been possible, without his 
knowing anything about it, while he sat with his eyes half 
closed, droning away omerening the difficulties of the cabi- 
net, and the coalitions that ought to be formed. I have learned 
those grand words with hearing them so often at the side- 
board. But Lady L—— was of a quicker turn, and besides 
her business was a far more expensive one than his lordship’s. 
In saving the country and keeping in the ministry, he spent 
nothing but his time, for which he had no other use, but her 
eternal parcels brought bills after them. The family had just 
enough to do in keeping up their style ; the bills not been 
paid for years, dunning-letters and messages were coming 
every day, and her ladyship generally went into hysterics once 
& quarter when they were particularly boy 2 In short, 
Lady L——’s debts were something past the common, and so 
were her son’s. There was no use in letting his lordship 
know ; beside his mortgaged estate and his occupation, 
he had an uncommonly stiff temper of the cold hard kind, and 
humdrum as he was, his livelier lady and son both stood in 
dread of him. 

Such was the state of things when I came into their service. 
The valets and the lady’s-maid lived in the daily expectation 
of setting out with them to the continent, seeing the town- 
house closed, and the establishment broken up; but Lady 
L—— was a woman of wonderful management. There was 
at that yaar ae see it is ont | years man—I ought 
to say a gentleman, perhaps—living in Square, whom 
—- called Mr. Vanderholt. Some said he was a Jew, some 
said he was a Dutchman, but everybody agreed that there was 
not a richer man in the West End. 

Mr. Vanderholt was publicly a banker and a head of a so- 
es firm, who carried on business and sharp practice, it 
was said, in Craven Street, Strand; believed to be the mo- 
neyed and money-making man of several speculating compa- 
nies ; and supposed to be a money-lender in the quietest way, 
with exorbitant interest *and sound security. On which of 
these accounts, or if it were for them all together, I cannot 
tell, but from fellow-butlers and footmen in the best houses, 
learned that Mr. Vanderholt was to be seen at their finest balls 
and tip-top dinners. He was a stout bald-headed man, some- 
where about fifty-five, with a dark complexion, a hard steady 
face, and a harder manner of speaki: At the best table and 


— 


among the finest company, he would have said anything in| Robinson said 


the wey of taking people down, or telling his mind with a 
kind of a dry sneer. Hh 
dressed well, was not particular in the use of soap and water ; 


peo- | when a select dinner part 


dined and drank wine, and made his dry remarks among 
them. The ladies disliked him particularly. He had never 
married, and never would, it was thought. fis house in C—— 
Square was kept by a foreign housekeeper with a few servants, 
for he saw a little company at home. Lady L—— disliked 
him most of all: they said it was for some observations about 
paint and finery never concealing age; but I know that her 
ladyship never called Mr. Vanderholt anything in my first 
seasbn of service but “that shocking old bore.” You may 
judge, then, that there was 4 good deal of talk and specula- 
tion among us downstairs the week before the Derby-day, 

was given at L—— House, and 
Mr. Vanderholt was one of the company. I had the honour 
of hearing him making his remarks on the dinner, the wine, 
and the ladies; in fact, on everything that came under his eye 
or taste, just as my acquaintances of other pantries and side- 
boards had told me. It is in my recollection how he informed 
Lord L—— that a thousand like him could not keep the mi- 
nistry in their places, if there were any chance of them going 
out; and warned her ladyship that French white satin did not 
suit people getting into years. I saw her eyes flash fire. Lad 
L—— had a considerable temper and pride enough for Luci- 
fer’s eldest daughter, but she made-believe to smile the next 
minute, though it was only a grin, and paid the stout, bald- 
headed, disagreeable man as mnch attention as if he had been 
the Duke of Wellington. 

After that, they never had déjefiner, dinner, or ball that Mr. 
Vanderholt was not invited. He never made himself a whit 
more agreeable ; yet her ladyship continued to show him un- 
common civility, and always looked disappointed and out of 
sorts when he did not happen to come. It was the wonder 
among us servants what she could see in him; and Mr. Vincent 
appeared to be taken with the Jew or Dutchman quite as 
much as was his mother. We noticed that they drew together 
more since the duns began to come about them; but Lord 
L—— did not share in their fancy for Mr. Vanderholt. Iheard 
him once say to her ladyship when she was issuing cards of 
invitation out of the back drawing-room : “ Why on earth do 
he invite that vulgar creature?” and she gaveghim a long 

ecture about doing as the world did, and A proper atten- 
tion to people who had become fashionable, and were seen in 
the first society. I know they had other arguments on the 
subject, for Robinson the footman heard them. Mr. Vincent 
would not dispute with his father, but he helped Lady L—— 
in the entertaining of her favourite, and agreed with his lord- 
ship that the old man was a terrible bore. We couldn’t make 
it out; but at last Lady L——’s maid—she was a Frenchwo- 
man, keen and clever as they generally are, but a very respect- 
able young person; you see I have no prejudices, ma'am, 
though they did say mademoiselle refused me, which wasn’t 
true, for I never popped the question ; my own Martha, that’s 
now Mrs. Johnson, and I were keeping company; indeed, at 
the time, the French maid and I were good friends, and she 
told me one day that Mr. Vincent’s debts, and her ladyship’s, 
too, were all paid, but she couldn’t tell what had become of 
the family diamonds which Lady L—— used to wear so con- 
stantly, and keep with such care. Her story proved to be true. 
The parcels began to come without bills or messages, the ill- 
looking men who came inquiring for Mr. Vincent were seen 
no more; neither were Lady L——’s diamonds; they were 
nearly all the jewels she had, and very valuable ones. I re- 
member hearing Lord L—— ask her at fast one morn! 
“ay she hadn’t worn them at the Duchess of Manch 8 
ball the evening before. Her ladyship’s colour could not 
change, thanks to the enamelling; but t was a quivering 
of great fear about her face, and she muttered something about 
diamonds not suiting her pink orafiane ; and Mr. Vincent took 
his father off the subject by telling him about somebody in 
parliament who was believed to be ratting. 
. 7 one of the L—— family went on fis own way, as folks 
jo in 
seasons went *| a the , oings out of te and mg 
comi back, his lordship's , her lad "8 
Mr. Vincent's bets, and das Gabon poten en Bobady but 
himself and his valet. But as the seasons went and came, Mr. 
Vanderholt went and came with them. They had him out at 
their seat in Devonshire for shooting ; they had him back with 
a select company for private theatricals at Christmas ; they 
had him at every party they gave in Belgrave Square ; and we 
did not wonder, for it was plain how the debts been paid, 
and where the money had been borrowed. One thing rather 
puzzled me and Robinson the footman, who, I must say, was 
clever at making matters out, and that was how Lad ) aan 
happened to get her diamonds to wear once a month or 80, 
till the French maid made me clear on it, for, said she, with a 
knowing look: “ It’s only vat you English call a loan.” 

It was about the beginning of my last season in the L—— 
service, and while things were in the state I have been telling 
you, that we began to notice a queer, bad-1 woman, who 
came inquiring for Lady L——, and was taken up the back- 
stairs by her maid. I knew mademoiselle did not like the look 
of her, and she couldn’t—queer and bad is the nearest account 
of it I can give you, ma’am. The woman was old, and maybe 
she had been handsome in her young days, for it was a gipsy 
face, with very dark complexion, very black eyes, and ve 
black hair, with a good deal of gray among it. She was tall 
and thin, had a hooked nose, a deep voice, and went mostly 
muffled up in a dark-red or rather ash-coloured cloak. Robin- 
son told me he had first seen her speaking to Lady L—— one 
day in Kensington Gardens, when she got out of the , 
he believed in pure bad temper, because nobody in Rotten 
Row would pay attention to the new Indian shawl she 
had on. He said it was his belief the woman was a fortune- 
teller, and whatever she said to Lady L-— it put her at once 
in ep epe They talked for some time under the trees, 
and all the words he could catch were getting out of trouble 
and being at the top of the tree. The queer woman had come 
five or six times, and had long talks with 
aeons. We t her ladyship 
som: g else to think wag lee by lange g dang don 
old gipsy, for Mr. Vanderholt had come two or three times 
lately, as it seemed by appointment, when Lord L—— was 
known to be at the club, and had been closeted with her and 
Mr. Vincent in the library. Robinson, too, going in on a quiet 
m one day after he was gone, heard the young man wish 
he not taken those post-obits, for the old knave would let 
it out some day, and his mother answered: “ No, Vincent; I'll 
take care he shan’t; it was for me you did it as well as for your- 
self: it would be worse if Lord L—— knew about the dia- 





monds, and he says this is the last loan of them I am to have.” 
bi he heard her groan at the end of that speech 


like a troubled ghost, if ever there was one; and he was sent 
e wore no fashionable things, scarcely | the same i 


| House, wie wose 
| Dials. 


ose great houses where there is room for the like, The | d 


were coming to dinner next day, and Mr. Vanderholt 
among them. People were to understand she had e, how- 
ever ; her —- wished to spend that evening quietly in her 
own rooms. rd L— and fir. Vincent were both out at 
different dinners ; the French maid got leave to go and see a 
friend she had in one of the houses in Eaton Square; the rest 
of us were all downstairs doing very little ; the hotse was dark 
and quiet—her oe did not like noise—and the London 
season was wearing to its end, the whole square was quiet 
too. I remember it was twilight. Lady L——’s dinner was 
to be served in her dressing-room, and I was taking it up, 
when I heard a knock at the back-door, and the voice of the 
old woman—I would have known it among a thousand—in- 
quiring for her ladyship. She must have been on the watch, 
for downstairs she came like lightning, and stopped me with : 
“Don’t bring up the dinner just yet, and bring that poor wo- 
man up to me in the dressing-room; she is an unfortunate 
creature, who comes to tell her family trials, and I have always 
an interest in the afflicted.” It was the first time that 
ever anybody learned that of Lady L——; but I did as I was 
ordered—laid aside my tray, and showed the old woman up to 
her dressing-room. I scarcely noticed it‘at the time, but it oc- 
curred to my mind afterwards, that she was carrying some- 
thing very like a bottle carefully hidden under her cloak. If 
she were telling of family trials, they were soon disclosed, for 
we never knew the old woman to stay so short atime. Robin- 
son heard her say: “ Good-night and -fortune, your lady- 
+. and she came down stairs chinking money. 

ext day, the select party were expected: they were not 
a large company, and no young people among them, but every 
one great judges of cookery and wine; so there was extra 
work in the kitchen, and I to be particular in my bring- 
ings up from the cellar and pantry. Everything was nearly 
ready ; the family had gone to dress for dinner; Robinson was 
at his post in the hall; I was in the dining-room settling the 
sideboard, and putting some choice wine Lord L—— had 
bought in the cooler. It was ofa kind in high fashion then 
among Tory gentlemen, for Whigs and Tories were stil! goin 
at the time. It came from Prince Metternich’s vineyard ; an 
they called it Johannisberg. Well, I was putting it in, when 
a foot came behind me; and to my astonishment, there was 
Lady L——, looking very flurried, and still in her morning- 
dress. “ Johnson,” said she, “ do you see amang those bot- 
tles one with a mark on the cork ?” 

“ Yes, m lady, said I, after looking over them, and noticing 
one more than the number I had brought up, with a queer 
mark on the cork, which I could compare to nothing but the 
track of a sharp claw or nail dug into it. 

“Very well, Johnson”—and she spoke almost in my ear— 
“ when the cloth is removed, and the gentlemen are going to 
have their wine, you will draw that bottle, and set it by Mr. 
Vanderholt. Remember, it is for him, and no ofte else. He 
pretends to be such a judge of wine; and I wish to try—in 
fact, I have a wager on the me you will takecare that 
no one else gets that bottle. I will not forget it, if you help 
me to win my wager.” 

“T'll see that no one else it, my lady,” said I, thinking it 
very natural that she should wish to take the old fellow down 
a trifle from his conceit ajout wine ; and saying: “I wil 
pend on you, Johnson,” she ran upstairs to dress. [looked once 
more at the bottle, to make my sureofit. The mark was 
a queer one; but there was ing else, of either colour or 
appearance, to distin it from the rest of the wine; and 
somebody must have ht and placed it among the other 
bottles while I was out of the room. Her ae! 
credit for such a clever trick ne Vanderholt. Nobody but 
myself knew the secret ; and I kept it, in hopes there would be 
a good laugh at nek ee and down. The family got 
d d; the pany ved; the cook and myself 


| 





ner was finished, the 


taking special 

Mr. Vanderholt. Fashions change, ma'am; and gentlemen 
don’t drink quite so much now as they did thirty years 
Being so long out of high-life, I am not 


tle is set by OR Ee ee ea mine 
was & ive, ani to keep up cu an 
none of the company he had that aqpoarel on Gistas 
os concerned the Shanslaberg. The rose and retired 


to the drawing-room ; the ——- tasted their " 
nounced it excellent, all but Mr. Vanderholt, who was talk- 
so deeply with Mr. Vincent about a wonderful race-horse 

—ine fret tine I ever beard him talk of the a ee 

peared to forget his bottle. Suddenly there was a noise in 


think. Lord L—— was up into the window in a great state 
of excitement ; all the gentlemen, even Mr. Vincent, followed 
his example, and I also took the liberty of looking out; but 
Mr. Vanderholt sat still Poa nh Cae that 
direction, my eye caught movement o' 

the nearest fotiles. all 
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if you can; send him to me in my own room, for I 
well ;” and walked steadily out. 


E 
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- ‘post, still looking for an excuse, to the drawing-room ; but 





I ran to find the valet, sent him upstairs, and came back to 
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to account for the pre- 


suaded into this belief, but they 
hant, to the conclusion over 


ombwell 
no one of the company could call to mind 


ment of the vital functions. I never knew what that meant, pets 
till the ne in their notice of his death, said that it was | even’ ever having happened. 
a spasm of the heart. But I knew too what had been in-| These “ ts’ bones” are and have been found and talked 


about by all nations ; and when the rude inhabitants of Siberia 
discovered the celebrated fossil elephant in the frozen earth, 
he called it the “ mammoth, or animal of the earth,” and, 
believed the remains were those of a gigantic animal that was 
» | still living, like a mole, beneath the surface of the earth. 


Many accounts are given by ancient authors, such as Kircher 
was, I would have put my hand in the fire rather than do it. | and others, not “o tic bones only, but of vastly gigantic 
The evil has fallen on you and yours, and for my own sake, 


men found buried un: und, or in the hollow caverns of 
I'll never publish it; but I’ll takeno money, my lady ; it would | mountains.” Of these a learned author, writing in 1722, says: 
burn my conscience.” 


“ Remains, such I mean as are truly bone (for some are only 
She never uttered a word, but made me a sign to leave the | natural petrifactions and lapides sui generis,) were bones be- 
room ; and within the same hour the housekeeper gave me 


my proper wees and a first-rate certificate. Netther she nor 
any of my fellow-servants could ever make out why I left, or 
was sent away; I kept the story to myself, and did not fre- 
me their company, lest they should poke into it. But be- 
that season ended, the establishment was broken up, and 
the house in Belgrave Square let to a foreign nobleman. Lord 
L—- had a knowledge of his lady's debt, and his poor 
son's too. Of course, the man who changed the bottles lost 
pM agp my goodness knows if he counted on that when 
g the exchange. At anyrate, he lived long after, was 
always rich, and in a manner courted by the West-end people; 
and they tell me there is a tablet in St. George’s Church quite 
covered with his virtues. Lord and Lady = retired to 
their country-seat in Devonshire, a great old hall, and th 
lived in separate wings of it; but in the year after her son's 
death, Lady L—— to be removed to a private asylum. I 
have heard that her fancy was a fear of beiug poisoned, and it 
made her half starve herself in spite of the doctors and keep- 
ers. She did not live long, neither did Lord L——; so 
the title and estate passed to the present family about the time 
my Lizzie was born; and now you understand why I don’t 
want her to go toservice in that house. They are no relations, 
except by mprriage, it’s true; but, ma’am, I have seen Lady 
L—— riding in Rotten Row; she looks exactly like the last 
one; and might get some such work to do as I got with 
the marked wine. 


GIANTS IN GENERAL. 
BY F. T. BUCKLAND. 

The last living t I had the pleasure of visiting, and also 
privately entertaining, was a Spanish t, whom many of 
my vondous must recollect as being exhibited at the Cosmo- 
rama Rooms in Regent Street. His name was Senor Joachim 
Lage ae He came from the Basque proton of yr” and 
his height was said to be 7ft. 10in. I regret much I did not 

accurate measurements at the time, as I frequently saw 
him in private. I can well recollect he was not nearly such a 
fine or such a “nice” giant as M. Brice. His cousin happened 
to be a patient at St. George's Hospital at the time I was 
House m there, and the giant was in the habit of paying 
frequent visits to his invalided cousin, and much the other 
tients were when he came stalking into the wh og 

Among other modern giants I must now mention the follow- 
ing. In the Royal College of hg ay Lincoln’s-inn-fields, is 
the skeleton ot a giant who in his day excited 
and curiosity; his name was O'Brian or Byrne, he was com- 
monly known by the title of the Irish giant. This 
said to have been 8 feet his skeleton 

fully for my present purpose, and find it to be 92gin., as 
near as possible. His h , 48 quoted by the College vata- 
logue from the “ Annual 's Chronicle,” June 1783, vol. 
xxv., p. 200 is: “ In Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, died Mr. 
Charles Byrne, the famous Irish giant, whose death was said 
to have been precipitated by excessive drinking, but more par- 
ticularly by the late loss of almost all his property, which he 
pee manely Serected ino le bank of England note for £700. 
{I hear he hid his note in the fireplace in summer time, and 
somebody lighted the fire] Our present readers may not be 
displeased to know, on the evidence of an ingenious corres- 
+ who had an nity of informing himself, that 

. Byrne in A 1780 measured 8ft. ; in 1782 he had gained 
two inches. Neither father, mother, brother, or other person 

his family, was of an extraordinary size.” The limbs in 
O’Brian’s skeleton are well proportioned, but he must have 
been “ in-kneed,” and the arms are relatively shorter than the 
Close to O'Brian skeleton stands that of a man who, 
not many years ago, served at the bar of the Lion and Ball, in 

“the American 


longing to some of the bi t quadrupeds, as elephants or 
some of the largest sorts SF fishes of the whale kind; and I 
am persuaded that the large tooth mentioned by Ol. Wormius 
was nothing else than the tooth of the , or sper- 
maceti whale.” All this I fully indorse. It is a curious pas- 
sage, and one of the first that began to throw light upon the 
popular legends and stories of former days, when science was 
yet young, and exhibitions of giants’ bones were not uncom- 
mon. In 1721, for example, the hand of a t was publicly 
shown for money; this hand being, according to the author 


whale artificially joyned together.” Here, then, is a good hint 
for an English 5b cheery for the bones of the fin of a po 

or whale, when the skin has been removed, marvello q re- 
semble in appearance and shape those in the human hand. 

According to an ancient scientific work, in the “ medicine 
school” at Lepeen is a prodigious os frontis or frontal bone of 
a giant, measuring nine inches transversely, in the convex way 
twelve inches. A figure is given of this bone alongside that 
of a man of ordinary stature. After giving many details, the 
describer of this bone goes on to say, “ whence i must follow 
that the man to whom this bone belonged was more than twice 
the height that men usually are, according to the common 
course of nature—that is, more than 11 or twelve feet high.” 
Now, here is a difficulty to be overcome. Upon carefully read- 
ing the above account, and vee oy | the plate with accuracy, 
I have no hesitation in granting the fact of the bone in ques- 
tion being human, and of an extraordinary size; but at the 
same time, I conceive it to be the bone of some person who 
had been afflicted with chronic hydrocephalus, or water on 
the brain, and this disease had caused the bones of the skull 
to assume the proportions it presented. That persons afflicted 
with this disease will live for several years I have no doubt, as 
5 onet Deas hacias. © 9 Saowmen © ee ee 
about fourteen years. In this case the head was tie, the 
body atten and shrivelled up. The skull of this person 
would have made a famous giant’s skull. If this is not evi- 
dence enough to explain the nature of the supposed giant’s 
skull, I adduce the evidence of but yesterday. Mr. C. E. 
Harle has of late occupied himself in measuring with tape the 
external dimensions, and with dry sand the internal capacities, 
of most of the abnormal skulls in the College of 5 ns; he 
kindly reports to me, “I am certain that the skull of the giant 
O’B is of about the same capacity only as that of the indi- 
vidual of ordinary size, that stands by his side. From all that 
I could collect from examinations of very many 
skulls from nations all over the world, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the size of the skull did not, for certain, indicate the 
stature of the man.” 

It is in sacred Scripture that we find many accounts of 
giants, and the following are some of the principal expressions 
made use of. Thus we read:—* There were giants in the 
earth ;” “ We saw giants, the sons of Anak;” Bok. w of 
Bashan, remained of the remnant of giants — an, called 
the Land of Giants ;” “ The lot of Judah at the Valley of 
Giants,” &c., &. e chief of these giants were—Og, 
King of Bashan, and Goliath of Gath. Of the height of the 
lattler, viz., 6 cubits and a span, there has lyred oy dispute ; 
one account making him to be 10ft. 6in., another 9ft. only ; 
while Bishop Cumberland (in his “Jewish Weights and Mea- 
sures”) makes him to be above 11ft. Again, Og, the King of 
Bashan, is said to have been 15ft. high. the antedilu 
giants, some commentators have gone so far as to say that 

ese “ Nephilim” or giants were not so much Psa in physi- 
ca] statures as great atheists and monsters of ww rapine, 
and all wickedness. “ Anyhow,” as says the learn Dr. Der: 
ham, in his “ Physico-Theology,” “be the matter as it will, it 
is very manifest that in both these places (the giants before the 
Flood, and Hod way seen by the Israelitish spies) giants are 

ties and wonders of the age, not of the com- 


I cannot conclude these remarks without stating that I do 
not believe we of the present race are smaller than men of an- 
cient times, be they post or ante-diluvians. 


—__.>——_—__ 
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Red Lion Street, London. He was called 
giant.” His height by measurement is 61t. 9in. 


of Patrick Cotter, the Irish giant, ny ht was 8ft. 7zin. ; 
also of Mr. Louis Frenz, whose height was 7h. 4in. Also casts 
of the hands of an English giant, named Bradley, and of a 
Lepland giant; the heights of these latter unknown. 
But last week we saw recorded in T'he Field an account of an 
Irish giant, named Murphy, and I will not here repeat the ac- 
count there given. 

In the year 1684 was exhibited in public, at Oxford, Edmund 
Melloon (born at Port Leicester, in reland) ; he was nineteen 
ne of oon wet 7h. 6in. bigh ; mat pe ig as M. Brice; 

was 6fin. long, in., cubic 2in. In the 
~e exhibited, at Babi 

was in no way remarkable for his height, and his mother was 

of a more than Se 


And now I learned my first lesson in African mountaineer- 
ing. Se erormed, pe pon a page wits 0 Bestog 
sun, and, to use a term, 1 was y. Fancying e 
Atlas Was as other mountains, I had made no provision for 
an iadia-rubber cup, a dear old 
to many a glacier stream, and 
pat bees % Saich meng 8 otto of red wine on the snow- 
fields of the Alps. But here were no streams, or other- 
wise. There was nothing to be seen on any but dry slabs 


stinence early in life, and to have adh 
Time after stopped to listen, and try if I could catch 
AL, 4 pe prog tinkling — oe ames iene cae Senene to Re 
: wo 3 placed | ear thirsty moun’ mber ; was quite prepared 
end to end. Gaspar Bauhin cites a of 8& A fan to go miles oun of way on the slightest cao + ment. 
one of the body guard of the King of Prussia, was 8} feet ; and But not a murmur could I detect in any direction. more 
Vanderbrook saw a black man, a Congo, 9%. high. Berkeley, | unbroken silence I never heard—for there is a silence so in- 
the celebrated Bishop of Cloyne, was of that he could under it—there was not 
raise up by artificial means a rivalto OgandGoliah, He tried | even the faintest sigh of a breeze among the cedars high up on 
the experiment on a lad named . The lad waxed | the mountain-side. Tt seemed os if the world had Sot been 
taller and taller, and at length was carried all over Europe as| wound up, and had run down during the night in conse- 
ashow. Just, however, as he had reached the p na pe After a ascent of about an hour, I came sud- 


and the stature of 7ft. 8in., according to the Lo 

of 1760, page 506, the poor giant y 
fortification of | a, topped ort formidable fence of 
thorns ; to me a pleasant that I was travelling in a 
land where wild beasts were not confined in cages, and might 


took « coftiu 7. Lin. long. Again in i583, Del Rio saw a 
. in stature. Julius Scaliger de- 
t he saw at Milan ly: 


Though authentic accounts of giants in the flesh are not 
find instances hn oe Captian pr oy heels 


j 


above quoted, “ the bones of the fore fin of a porpess or small | p 


. | lonization in North Africa; the otherisa hi 


orks, bolted 
the tents, and the latter immediately declared war | filled me with curiosity, Unfortunately, I allowed 


against my legs with much oe The Arab dog, however, 
has a wi fear of stones, thirst made wel indifferent 
to the chance of such a minor inconvenience as a bite in the 
rae! ; - I —— to the gate e the pr a Rh 
rought out the w e cam’ e su 
mt were from home—an ascending scale of female lines, 
m a yous quiet about ten, up to a grim and terrible old 
matron, evidently the progenitrix of the settlement. I held 
out my cup, and, with the most polite and conciliatory I 
could think’ of, intimated that a little water in it would be 
esteemed a great favour. It was no use: one and all they 
shrank back, and stared at me in a startled way. No wonder. 
Fancy what would be the feelings of the ladies of a genteel family 
in Gloucester Terrace, if an over-heated Arab were suddenly 
to appear in their front garden, demanding refreshment on the 
plea that he was going to the top of Primrose Hill, and 
will perceive that a figure in a grey shooting-coat and 
awake—grimy, dusty, burnt, as to face and neck, to the colour 
of a new brick, and gesticulating wildly—was an apparition 
sufficiently out of the common to disturb these poor women of 
the wilderness. Some reflection of this sort, I suppose, made 
me burst into a laugh at the absurdity of the position. This 
completely changed the aspect of affairs. The young lady of 
ten, assuming that there were no reasons for believing me to 
be a hyena, very properly concluded from my the 
gift of nye pers that I was comparatively harmless ; dis- 
missing all other considerations, gave herself up to the enjoy- 
ment of the humorous side of the affair, and the exquisite co- 
micality of my personal a ce. The thing took, and 
Seounh there was a general peal, such as the old rocks 
of the Djebel Tougourt probably never echoed before. The 
very dogs -" over barking, and, I verily believe, laughed, 
and even the old grandmamma, tho’ she was not noisy, 
worked her face into such a labyrinth of wrinkles, that the 
tears went astray the moment they rolled out of the corners of 
her eyes. There was no difficulty about the water question 
after this, though I could see that the flexible nature of the 
cup I gave to be filled produced a shock that very nearly occa- 
sioned a rela It was brought to me filled with a liquid of 
the colour of weak coffee, and tasting like an extract of old 
shoes thickened with er scrapings, but I thought at 
the time I had never swallowed anything so delicious. I 
should like to have a close translation of the story that was told 
to Paterfamilias when he came back to the tents that evening. 
A little above the friendly Arab camp I got another re- 
minder of the latitude. As [was making my way upwards 
under the shade of the cedars, to which the owes its 
French name—noble trees, to all = ancient 
to be the contemporaries of those of Lebanon—I turned 
once, half mechanically, to pick up a very peculiar looking 
stick I saw lying at a little distance. As I approached, my 
stick gave a well-defined hiss, and led away down the 


aged | rocks, an able-bodied snake about as thick as my wrist. I do 


not think that even if I had picked him up, I should have 
been in the slightest danger. The only venomous creatures 
in Al , | believe, are the scorpion and the small adder, 
called by the Arabs El Effah, which are found nowhere but in 
the Sahara. But the incident served to impress the fact that 
it was in Africa, not in Europe, I was wandering, and that my 
friend was of a system which embraces lions nF ed 
thers, on whose account it was as well to give a wide to 
any dense bit of thicket or dark ravine t - on my route. 
I was soon clear of the wood, however, and a climb up @ steep 
rocky cone, which formed the final , brought me to the 
top of the des Cédres. I found that I had made a 
— at the time the excursion would take Pi for it was lit- 

le more than three hours and a half since I had left Batna. 
The ascent, however, had proved a simpler affair than I had 
expected ; in fact, except for the heat, it was scarcely as hard 
work as the ascent of the Breven from Chamouni. 

Of course, my first look was directed southwards, but I was 
disappointed of one of the sights for which I was come up. 
Instead of the Sahara stretching away into the infinity of the 
desert, I saw nothing but a maze of mountains with heads of 


the be grey limestone, and sides clothed with dark forest. 
ust ui 


bar Any on the nofth-western side of the peak, lay 
one of the wildest and most beautiful valleys I have ever seen ; 
but to me its greatest charm was that down at the bottom, 
contrasting strongly with the dark foliage of the cedars that 
covered its sides, lay the first piece of honestly | ne grass 
that had gladdened my eyes for many a day. But its beauties 
ion on the Arab mind; for the only 
living creature in it was a meditative old ie, who sat 


on the top of a dead cedar, far below, like a lan proprie- 
tor surveying his property, and turning over schemes 
in his mind. Beyond the opposite wall of the Djurdjura, more 


than a hundred miles away, and nearer, and more to the north- 
east, the heights above Constantina. East, looking across the 
plain, was the great mountain wilderness ofthe Auress, a mass 
of ridges stretching to the frontier of Tunis. A patch of 
white, down in the plain below, showed where Batna was; and 
be henge it, at the v foot of the mountain, was a — 
which the telescope proved to be the great 

bessa. I was not the first, it seemed, that had looked out over 
this wide-spread view. On the very summit there were the 
remains of a rude hut, which I afterwards found had been 
built by the French eers, when en on the Govern- 
ment map of Algeria. Under the wall of this, I lay down and 
gave myself up to the po ore of solitude and silence, 
as long as I dared; and descending rapidly, got into Batna as 
night was beginning to fall, and the jackals to whine on the 
skirts of the plain. 

From Batna to Lambessa is only six or seven miles, and of 
course I did not leave without paying a visit to the remains of 
the old Roman city. As you approach from Batna you see 
ahead of you for miles before you reach Lambessa, two struc- 
tures standing side by side on the . One is the temple of 
Zsculapius, the most and beautiful relic of Roman co- 
spick-and-span, 
and intensely ugly, white building, dedicated to the French di- 
vinity Order. It is all pd penitentiary of Lambessa, for- 
merly filled with poli prisoners, but now chiefly employed 
for the conversion of the delinquent Arabs who atone for their 
offences against the Gallic goddess, by breaking stones from 
sunrise to sunset, under the eye of a sentinel with fixed bay- 
onet, No essay upon the French and Roman systems of co- 
lonization be more eloquent than these two buildings, 
scarcely a stone’s =, gp the north the whole plain 

ol 


is covered with relics city; fi ents of columns, 


consisting chiefly of café-billiards, at one of which, to the as- 
tonishment of the Pigs g pon took up my quarters. 4 
vellers are rare birds at Lambessa, and when do come it 
is to a flying visit to the ruins, and return to in the 
ev , Bik my olfect. wes sot perely antiquarian. I wan 
ted to make a few excursions into the Auress, for the glimpse 
I had caught from the Pic des Cédres of that wild had 
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riosity to be satisfied with one or two rambles its oak | ercised than, petings Ss woe other spot—but what is going on 
forests and along its ridges. I say unfortunately, I pepe gy oe pire? Now that America is receding 
was afterwards told that had I persevered, and into | far away from she occupied among the stars of our 


the heart of the mountains, I should have found some of the and industrial systems, China becomes worthy of 
and & more continuous attention, and the news of the last two 
mails deserves to be noted. Times are changed since our 
, ps were employed upon American orders, and Eng- 
lish capital found in the wants and products of the United 
States the most eligible sphere for its exercise. The manufac- 
turers of our great staples can no longer afford to turn aside 
with indifference from the opening markets of the East, nor to 
concentrate all their attention upon their correspondence from 
the West. As America, with her prohibitory tariffs, her smok- 
ing mounds of burning cotton, her impoverished people, and 
her inevitably app bankruptcy, ceases to be able to 
buy or to sell, she loses her importance in the eyes of a com- 
mercial _—— It is not only our cotton manufacturers who 
now feel the eyil effects of having relied too confidently upon 
her as a sufficient channel of trade; and itshould be a relief to 
us to discover that in this time of our need the good seed we 
sowed, and harrowed, and watered in the Far East is springing 
up and bearing fruit. If it be fated that America must pass 
away from us as a profitable customer, and must be lost, if not 
permanently, yet for a time long enough to break down a po- 
— ind and scatter or destroy its workmen, then 
hina and together promise to rise up in its place, and 
to help us to pass, ay painfully, through our difficulty. 
We have not, perhaps, done all that we might have done to 
push the opportunities which the recent opening in China 
afforded us; for our hands were at that moment full, and the 
merchant who has a safe market for all the wares he possesses 
is not easily induced to divert any of them to speculative en- 
It is nevertheless astonishing how great in this 
short time has been the spontaneous growth of our commercial 
relations with China. Hankow, the very centre of the Empire, 
a city which but yesterday was vaguely discussed as if even 
its existence might be doubted, has already become an estab- 
lished mart of British trade, having its “ Price Current” and 
“ State of the Markets,” and its regular column in the China 
Overland Trade Report, where it ranks with Shanghai, Hong- 
rong and Canton. Its vices tell us that “ consi- 
le activity continues to be displayed in exports,” and the 
commercial community already established there is urgent for 
& printing press and a newspaper. Kiu-kiang, also upon the 
Great River, and only known a few = since by Jesuit tra- 
vels, has its commercial residents, and boasts of its position in 
the heart of a vast inland water communication, and of its 
great pros of an extensive trade. Tien-tsin has quickly 
sprung up wd nb yes The advices report “a good de- 
mand for manufactured goods and metals,” and by the last 
accounts the trading ships were — up, as the river be- 
came practicable from the breaking up of the ice. The facili- 
ties of pushing trade at and beyond Pekin have been already 
tested, and the commercial — bitterly complained that 
our Embassy refused to apply for passports, which would be 
willingly given by the Chinese authorities. These complaints 
have now been listened to and the prohibition withdrawn. 
Some Englishmen who had gone up and established them- 


‘he Auress is inhabited by a race which has al 
puzzle to ethnologists. They speak a Kabyle dialect, and like 
the cays, they live in villages ff — —e surrounded 
by well cultivated gardens, p! a 
olives, and vines. But while the true Kabyle is, with some 
rare exceptions, dark, the Aurasians are, I believe universally, 
fair-haired and blue-eyed. 

Unless the accounts I heard were over-coloured, some of the 

lens of Auress must be African Edens in luxuriance and 
uty, but even ages ago their richness seems to have been 
known far away; for was not the garden of the Hesperides in 
a valley of Mount Atlas? Another less enviable reputation 
which it bore in ancient times it still sustains. It is the dis- 
trict west of the river Triton, which Herodotus describes as 
being, above all the rest of Libya, woody and infested by wild 
beasts, and it still is, more than other parts of the Atlas, the 
haunt of the lion and the panther. It is the preserve out of 
which Jules Gérard made his best bags. I do not believe that 
he hunted much in the Auress itself, but he certainly killed se- 
veral of its lions at Krenchela and in the valley of Ourten, to 
the east of Lambessa. There is, however, at Batna, even a 
greater than Gérard, a hunter, who is probably the only one 
who ever wrestled with a wounded lion, and came alive out of 
the struggle. As the story wastold me, he saved himself from 
the jaws of the brute by grasping his mane, and so ~~ 
back the head by main force, until his companion ran up an 
istolled the animal. But the traveller in these mountains will 
Be disappointed, or “3 ee as the case may be, to find that 
the chances of a lion his path are very slight. They are 
very much more scarce than we here imagine. It must be 
recollected that each lion requires a | tract of country for 
his hunting-ground, so that they are perforce widely scattered, 
and, furthermore, that the lion is strictly a nocturnal animal, 
and only on rare occasions leaves his lair before sunset. 
Though several times within his dominions, I never heard the 
voice or even saw the footprint of his Majesty. I even once 
bid up ten francs for a bona-fide lion’s roar, but the Arab guide 
to whom I made the offer, did not think it worth while to make 
even an attempt at earning the money, saying that we might 
go out and sit on the mountain side every night for a month 
without hearing anything. It is true, I may have been nearer 
him than | thought once or twice, for I remember I heard that 
the night after I left Lambessa, a lion had killed a cow near 
the head ofa valley I had been in the day before. But they 
do not think much ofa lion in Algeria. I asked a woodcutter 
who spent the greater part of his life up in the forest, if he ever 
saw lions there, and he answered “quelques fois, monsieur,” 
just as if he was s ing of rabbits ; and all parties seemed to 
be agreed, that except when he is attacked or wounded, a lion 
never thinks it worth while to molest a man. Of the panther, 
on the other hand, some sportsmen have a great horror. They 
say he has a vicious trick of sneaking a to your 
path, silent and unseen, in the brushwood, until he gets an op- 
rtunity for a spring. He is, however, even rarer than the 
ion. I got many a warning against “les cochons les Arabes ;” 
and one or two about panthers; but nobody ever seemed to 
think lions a danger worth giving a stranger a hint about. Of 
course I always carried arms on these mountain rambles ; but 
in Algeria one carries a gun much as one carries an umbrella 
in London. Irrespective of any use for it, there is an unde- 
fined air of respectability about the thing, and, not to speak of 
loose-lived Arabs, there is always the chance of a shot at a 
boar in these mountains. 


profit” at Pekin; and beyond Pekin, although the soil is poor, 
“ the sale of imports is large, and the payment is treasure, both 
gold and silver.” To Newchang, high up in the North, the 
port which was given to us to supply oukden and Mongolia, 
the shipments of our merchants have been so satisfactory that 
they have clamoured for the privilege of bringing back return 


our Ambassador, obtained it. The same promises of a pros- 
us and increasing commerce come from every part of the 
Empire where our hants have etrated and our manu- 
Thanks to French civilization, you cross the Atlas as Hanni-| factures have been shown. This ruin of the Chinese Empire 
bal did the Alps, according to the dear old school joke, on the | ma: The 
top of a diligence. Not one of the ordinary 
weighing three or four tons, and as big as a house, but a lithe, 
compact, wiry little vehicle, made chiefly of sheet-iron. 
such a one I started at three o’clock one mo’ for Biskara, 
in the Sahara. I soon found out why it was built in this pecu- 
liar — A — over the plains by which one descends 
to the level of the “= all the danger, without the ex- 
citement, of a fox-hunt. For a time, as long as you are on the 
upper plateaus, it is all plain sailing. But soon you get into a 
region of watercourses. There is no road; nothing but a series 
pty Pwd aay tee) takes the , to em- 
ploy the Galwagian dialect of Charles Lever, “as made 
it.” The driver braces himself firmly in his seat, gets his ve- 
hicle together, and puts it at a gully as if no mag 
- in 


8 or wheels entered into ace 
the fence is too stiff to be cleared in way, and then you 


{og auietly as hy side of it until the coachman sees a 
Y¥ spot, on whi backs the diligence, experienced pas- 
sengers taking that opportunity to get a firm hold of some- 
thing, and then rushes it at the ditch with furious shouts of 
“youp” and “ee-ee” to the horses. Accidents of course some- 
times happen, but I only heard of one serious one, in which 
the sufferer was “ Un Anglais” —as the driver y 
—who went to sleep while the diligence was ha’ @ smart 
burst over a difficult bit of country. After a of this 
sort of travelling we began to descend the southern slopes of 

ded the became 





permeate 

To the pleasant picture of a favouring Government, a wel- 
coming people, and a boundless prospect of profitable toil, 
there t one drawback. There is a great dragon desolating 
the country, and no man can dwell in it in peace. As we dis- 
cover new seats of commerce our old ones become disturbed. 
N is lost as much as if it had been blotted from the map, 
or, if it exist at all, it is only for the purpose of that nefarious 
traffic which certain traders are pursuing by supplying the 
T land pirates with firearms and gunpowder. Shang- 
hai ly blockaded by a host of these pests, who now 
threaten to cut down the mulberry trees of the silk district. 
Foo-chow 1s also in imminent danger of attack, and is very 
much less capable of defence than even Ningpo. Canton it- 
self, since it has been evacuated by our army and left to Chi- 
nese -protection, is not co safe. mi these three 


b. of tea which we have imported into England within eleven 
months. Upon the exports from those three towns, therefore, 
must those five millions of revenue which the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer must, we fear, continue to look for as a 
minimum product of his tax upon tea. Our interest, therefore, 

is almost as great as that of the Chinese themselves that these 
the Atlas. The tains which b plains three towns should not go down. Our interest is, in a pecu- 
more bare and precipitous in character ; the watercourses be- 
came more steep and decided; and at last we got into what 
seemed to bea cul de sac. On the t was a long grey moun- 
tain range rising up from the plain like a wall; in front was a 
mass of mountains, apparently too much for even an Algerine 
diligence , on the lett was a barrier of rocks stretching away as 
far as the eye could see. Where we were to out it was 
impossible to see ; but the driver said it was only E) Kantara, 
and that we should have breakfast in halfanhour. Presently, 
tye en ny of rock that hemmed us in on the 
left, and the road—if it could be called a road—immediatel 
made for it. A more wonderful spot than this El] Kantara 
would be hard to find. A little stream, like the Rummel at 
Constantia, seems to have at the rocks in despair, and 
burst its way out into the Through this the Ro- 
mans marched southward, and we, in our humble way, fol- 
lowed them, taking advantage of that work of theirs which has 
given to the spot its Arab name of “The Bridge.” A warm 
wind that spoke of the desert met us as we entered the gap, 
and through the cleft, framed in 
dred feet 





n sense, even greater 
Pekin to resist the plunder and destruction of these three 
marts. 

Throwing out of calculation, as it seems the fashion now to 


more than we have done for the cotton-spinners of Lanca- 
shire, it is nevertheless very obviously our interest, as a matter 


feres between us and our golden apples be killed by 
somebody. Pressed by sudden danger, we have been obliged 
to defend ourselves at Shanghai, and we have seen the British 
Admiral acting as an ally to an American adventurer, and get- 
ting in the leg when out to see him take an intrench- 
ment. We have also seen our blue-jackets obliged to repair 
the ill-success of the American soldier of fortune, and driving 
these banditti from their defences. But all this cannot con- 


, the first oasis of the burst into view. | bids present to degenerate no 
The look of the place made me waver in my intention of going | whit better than Taepingism itself. Residents hina 
on to Biskara: the look of the Cara ed me. Ilet|have seen something of what filibustering is 
the diligence proceed without me, and that night smoked my | The and a few vagabond Americans or Eng- 
pipe under the palm-trees, and felt that I was at last in Africa . 
as it ought to be. hee for ge the Chinese against pirates and 
ea poltnes, a8 they. very seve become roteecd to ace 
Seectiialideahinae ian t Guat on trae end chammered Chom ta the Wingpo siver, 
going on e speak not only ong-| upon them en masse, ver, 
kong, where more ignorance prevails and leas judgment is ex- | and even in the streets and lanes of the European 



























selves there under American passports found “a good margin of 


cargoes of grain, and have, at last, through the intercession of 


in almost equal quantities the 90,000,000 


than that of the Government of 


of pounds, shillings, and pence, that pm who inter-| to their 


nor did any honest European regret their fate. Any toleration 
of filibustering in China would only produce a similar state of 
things = larger scale, and, perhaps, with a different re- 
sult. we can do, and what we must do, and what we 
may with all lawfulness do in China, is what we did some 
Cine Ogee Seale, end chee in Teekay: We can lend to our 
good ally the Emperor some efficient officers, who are bound 
to us by their commissions, their character, and their social 
status, and for whom we shall therefore be able to answer. 
These men will act under responsibility, and will have and 
deserve the confidence of every one in China who is nota 
malefactor. With the immense resources by the 
Chinese Empire, and with the guarantees which its Customs’ 
revenues are capable of offering, there would be no difficult 
either in equipping or in maintaining a fleet and army whi 
should quickly root out this evil of brigandage, and restore 
to the country. 

The remedy is very simple and inexpensive to us, and it has 
been found effectual in other cases. The only reason it was 
not —_—— long ago was that the Chinese were not = 
for it. Under the enlightened Government of Prince Kung 
the me yy of the Chinese are, however, rapidly soften- 
i e last Pekin Gazettes are almost eloquent in the official 
expressions of tude for what the English have done at 
Shanghai; and we believe we may say that Prince Kung’s 
most anxious wish at this moment is to have an Imperial fleet 
of steamers officered from the British navy. If our allies 
across the Channel are ready to aid in this good work, we 
doubt not that the services of ch officers would be as use- 
ful and as welcome to form an Imperial army as those of our 
Navy are to make at once an effective and an honest Imperial 
fleet. We see no other course than this to stop the inveterate 
habit of desolating provinces. What we cannot afford to do 
ourselves we can 7, easily afford to teach the Imperial Go- 
vernment to do; and although that Government, even when 
made a strong Government, may not be quite as just, and eco- 
nomical, and sagacious, and enlightened, and ay wwe A perfect 
as we all know our own to be, yet it may not be intolerable to 
\— and may turn out very profitable to us.—Times, 

une 14. 


Kuperial Parlianent. 


CASE OF THE “EMILY 8T. PIERRE,” 
House of Lords, June 19. 

Lord BroveHam, on behalf of his noble and learned friend 
(Lord Sy HEH whose health, as their lordships would be 

lad to hear, had 'y improved of late (hear, hear), asked 
or the ——- ence which had taken place respec the 
capture of vessel by the Americans, and her recepture 
by the prize crew. He understood that there had been some 
correspondence upon this subject, and he wished to know from 
the noble earl whether there would be any objection to pro- 
duce that correspondence. 

Earl Russe.t.—I have no objection to lay the papers before 
the House, as the correspondence is now closed, and Lord 
Lyons, in his last letter, promised to send it home immediately. 

e opinion of the law officers was taken upon this question, 
and they stated that there was no power in this ereay a 
surrender the vessel, or to give it up to the United States Gov- 
ernment. It was at that time there was no prece- 
dent to refer to, but I have been morning 
there is a precedent, singularly ee when the British Gov- 
ernment ded from the Government the sur- 
render of a vessel which had been recaptured by the crew 
ee ee Mr. Adams, the of 
the present American ister in this country, was then Pre- 





vernment 
obtain the redress they sought from the American Govern- 
ment. _ 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. 
House of Commons, June 16, 
Mr. Hopwoop gave notice that on the Istof July he should 
move the following resolution :—That it is the duty of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to use every means consistent with the 
aletememes of peace, either in concert with the Great Powers 


or otherwise, as they may think it exped! to endeavour to 
terminate the civil war now raging in 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE TREATY. 
June 19. 
Viscount PALMERSTON, in moving for leave to introduce a 
Bill to carry into effect the treaty between Her Majesty and the 
United States of America for the of the African 


est manner in reference to this treaty. (Hear, 
hear.) They had long been aware that the American flag had 
been made a cover for on the slave trade, and they had 
Oe ven a this treaty, which was in all 
adapted, as far as their flag was concerned, to put an 
end to the pe! ion of the crime. (Hear, hear.) 
Leave was then given to bring in the Bill, which was af- 
terwards read afirsttime. —__ 


RECOGNITION OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 
June 20. 
The question having been that the Speaker should leave 
the chale, in order that the House tight ge into Committes of 
Supply. 
Mr. W. 8. Lovpsay said that it had been his intention to 
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some of the efforts made to overcome the prejudices of the cul- 


age to be able to ride to Harrow or Epsom and back again; to 


tivators, and especially the results of the experiments of Mr. | feel the world still fresh; to be conscious of no want of sym- 
om bb Daarece, which proved that India was capable of| pathy witha —— in which one’s early contemporaries 
be 


‘owing cotton equal to ordinary Orleans, and this cotton | can scarcely 
f of the raw material used in the manufactures | make the Commons of England laugh and vote at — are 
of this country. He then adverted to the obstacles which im- | great qualities. Old age is the time for showin, 
agriculture in India,—the rudeness of the | of men who in their middle age seem muc 


rmed the bulk 


ed this branch of 


letected ; to be cheerful and genial—able to 


e difference 
alike. Wh 


implements, the necessity of works of irrigation, the poverty | should advanced age be so often spent in feebleness and - 
of the ryots, and their dependence upon the soucars, or native | ty? Why should not the vigour of the middle period be pro- 
bankers. But the great obstacle was the want of cheap car- —— into the last? The answer to such queries must be 


riage, and he dwelt upon the importance of opening the navi- 


ooked for in the study of such lives as that of Lord Palmer- 


gation of the river Godavery, which communicated with some | ston. We should greatly relish a speech from the noble lord 


of the finest cotton districts. He complained of the backward 
ness of the Government to promote 


yield a large return. But, without English su : 
and capital, good cotton could not be grown in India with ad 


is work, and, though he | can onl 
believed they were now in earnest, they were still parsimoni- | essenti 
ous in their supply of money, which, even if borrowed, would | exercise, good digestion waiting on appetite, an 


-|on the art of attaining to an enviable old age. Meantime we 
guess at the secret; but we have no doubt about 
parts of it—a certain cheerfulness of di ition, 
withal 


rintendence | temperance, especially in the matter of drinks. .These are old- 
-| fashioned, plain expedients. They have been the theme of 


vantage; and there must be good water-conveyance. He/|moralists and poets and physicians from time immemorial. 
wanted, then, to know what course the Government meant to | Alas, that so many who praised did not practise them! May 
pursue, and what encouragement they would offer to English | the Premier live long as a proof of their power, and as a happy 


agents. He moved for “—- of further correspondence relat- | specimen of the mens sana in corpore sano !— Lancet. 


ag the improvement of the navigation of the Godavery. 
r. SMOLLETT could not admit the necessity of the Govern 


ment giving a direct encouragement to the growth of cotton 
obstacles, however, should be removed, and the 
chief obstacle was, he said, the want of a permanent tenure of | ——= — —————==—= 
t : NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1862. 
nowledge, he professed great distrust in| _ ieee td , ; - 
scheme, which he pronounced a mad | ~ 
proposition, the river running through an unhealthy country, 


-| The splendid new Cunard steam-ship Scotia, Capt. Judkins, 
ther expenditure was incurred in this scheme, he thought a 


in India. 

land, on the principle of Lord Cornwallis’s settlement in Ben 
. From local 

regard to the Godavery 


destitute of timber, and without inhabitants. Before any fur 





A Swift but Light Mail from Europe. 


commission should be appointed in India to examine the ques- arrived here st an early hour on Tuesday morning, having left 


tion in all its bearings. 


Queenstown on the afternoon of Sunday, the 22nd ult., making 


Mr. Turner stated the result of a purchase of cotton made | the passage thence in eight days and fourteen hours, and earn- 


for him in India, and its quality in comparison with American 
cotton. He believed we could get a sufficient supply of good 


ing the nautical laurels for speed. The news from home is not 


cotton from India to meet all our wants, if the best efforts of | °f much moment. 


the Indian Government were directed to the subject. 


Notwithstanding the reiterated and petulant and ground- 


Sir C. Woop said he thought Mr. Smith had overlooked the | Jess assertions of certain journals hereabouts, the wraith of 


state of the Indian finances, the difficulties with which the Go- 


vernment had contended, and what they hadreally done. He a = ast tone jo earegy a yong oPF P a» ape 
reminded the House of the large sums expended in India upon | ™élted away into thin mist, so soon as Count ersigny re- 
Rit turned to Paris from his futile mission to the British Cabinet. 
Why he went, and what the precise proposals with which 
; | he was eharged, must be altogether matter of speculation; but 

that all the evi- Pe “> 
dence tended to show that the same means which had been em- | We affirm—not varying in the opinions we have entertained 


public works of one kind or another, and he did not thin 

wise or politic, he said, to borrow money for such a purpose. 
He stated the steps which had been taken by the Government 
to increase the supply of cotton, observin 


ployed in the cases of sugar, silk, and indigo would be equally | and expressed all through the past painful fifteen months—that 


the growth and improvement of cotton, and 
he had no doubt that before long, if a remunera- 


Great Britain is, has been, and will be to the end, strictly and 


tive price were paid for Indian cotton, we should be, if | Sdvisedly neutral. She must bear, as best she ay >t oo 
not independent of other countries for the supply of the arti- | U8 losses entailed upon her by the war, while she is so case- 


cle, supplied from India to a considerable extent. 


< —_ be oe He — what had been accom 
P m ng the means of communication by rail 
roads, remarking 


. Whatever | hardened by custom to the contumely heaped upon her by the 
facilities the Government could give for the promotion of this 


American press, that she will shrug her broad shoulders and 
act without reference to it. So much of this abuse indeed in- 


that the construction of ordinary was | Volves contradiction, that argument is totally uselessin regard 
difficult, owing to the nature of the soil and the absence of ma- | to it. As steamer after steamer arrives, bringing spiteful gibes in 


terials. As to the opening the navigation of the Godavery, he 


had always t of opinion that it was desirable; and, thoagh print upon the non-fulfilment of confident predictions as to the 


he did not anticipate all the advantages which Mr. Smith ex 


_| war, or serious articles attempting to prove that the Union is a 


pected from the work, the navigation should be opened, and| thing of the past, there goes up such an outcry, that one 
Fg ping bed been done that could be done to complete it.| might suppose Punch the official gazette, and the Editor of the 
e no 
Colonel 


op) the motion. 


W. Parren expressed great satisfaction at the state- 


Times the head of the Cabinet. If England—by which we 


ments of Sir ©. Wood and the prospects they held out.—Mr. | mean the Government, not the Saturday Review—accords the 


Baz.ey believed that large su 
be obtained from India, = 


ies of excellent cotton might | simplest of belligerent rights to a people entering upon war on 


and urged the Government by every | a vast scale, this is set down to malicious promptings, to pre- 
means in their power to promote and facilitate its cultivation ae eae 


by | ing the cost of carriage, enting the supply of wa- determined siding against the Union. If she abstain loyally 


ter, and removing obstacles to the purchase of land.—Mr. A. 


Mix briefly commented u 
Smollett.—Mr. Fuxiay said 
the middlemen, who in 

the buyers of cotton in In 


m some remarks made by Mr 


from going beyond this, her reticence is ascmbed to fear, 
.| though it would be hard to say why she should for many 


e = ¢ a —e = morths have winked at an inefficient blockade while her naval 
my ay ryets at meee power preponderated beyond all dispute, save that she ear- 


that they required advances in small sums, for which they | 2¢tly desired to hold aloof. The subject, we know, has little 


could give no security but their crops. 

Some o! 8 were made by Colonel Sykes, Mr. Caird 
Mr. Gregson, and Mr. Vansittart. 

Mr. Surra withdrew his motion. 


——_>___—_ 


novelty to recommend it; but we cannot drop it again with- 
»| out reminding the American reader, brimfull as he may be of 
passion and prejudice, of the difference between what is and 
what might have been. Has asession of Congress past within 


A PuystoLocicaL View or THe PREMIER—A medical | these twenty years, during which defiance and hatred of Eng- 
can do no more appropriate service than give pro- | land have not been over and over again outspoken on the floor 


minence from time to time to a good specimen of fine old age. 
Lord Palmerston certainly claims that attention at our hands. ti b 
All party and political considerations aside, we pronounce the |“ ®OW DY 


of either House, now by a supporter of the Administra- 
its opponent—often by both at once, 


Premier « physiological henomenon. Politics only half ex-|*gteeing only in the expression of this one sentiment ? 


plain Lord Palmerston. Few statesmen have enjo 
oaeer' wv as the Prime Minister, an 
w 


tical. 
Lord Palmerston’s influence is in a 


somuch| What sympathy has not there been shown for the Irish 


ere are few 
the of the power has been less poli- in a spasm of discontent, for the Russians in arms against 


us, nay even more than once for the mutinous Sepoys of India ! 


t measure physiolo- | How many of the last half dozen American Secretaries of 


= influence on the temper of the country produced | State have failed to pour forth invectives against us, in public 


his own temper and health and good spirits. The no- 


bility of England suppl 


many speci fa fi 1 
but it is cult to g ot cokes 02 tan Fee 


nd one so striking as Lord Palmer 


speech before their arrival at official responsibility, or after its 
*\assumption in their published despatches? What honours 


ston. Well Ow score years have passed away since | have we not seen, times out of number, heaped upon indivi- 


his life 


ey have been eventful years, and few men | duals, who had no earthly claim to distinction save that they 
have had more to say and do in the events than the veteran 


In the year 1828 he had been for nineteen were Rebels against the British crown! The magnitude of 


Secretary-at-W 
~at-War four or five successive Ad 
der af the poesietentend rder. nh ~anoth 

order—as a “ sort of hi 
ber of every Table ee 


triumphal processions, gotten-up for the glory of these fool- 


by Lord Brougham—another won- | ish Irishmen and the manifestation of antagonism to England, 


- | must be fresh in not a few memories. The Morrill Tariff was a 
It is unnecessary for our purpose to 


go into an detail. He bas had » hand in every European pie declaration of commercial hostility, and was even announced as 
or Tite 


py TT ey of two successive 
lington, and is as read as younger men to entertain the 


generations. 
ar in the days of Waterloo and Wel- lity? There is no candid answer ; and the perpetual whine 


the history, such. For which of all these benefits was it to be expected 


that we should depart from the obvious injunctions of neutra- 





a of Sir William Armstrong. In 1809 he a te mesal sympathy that ene mosta, apart Sem the sexpestive 
; and in 1862, after a life of responsibility that would | Merits of the combatants, betrays, we must say, a most extra- 
have exhausted the brains or the strength of most men, he is| ordinary forgetfulness. We ought to acknowledge however 


Prime Minister, filling the high place in no merely formal and 
honorary way, but doing triumphant battle single-handed 


that the claim is most usually based upon the reception of the 


with his enemies with all the shrewdness of age and all the Prince of Wales—which would be more in point, if John 
smartness of Pare There is no finality feeling in him. If Mitchel had not been welcomed with almost equal cordiality. 


he does not 


folded arms talked of the 
ments ; but he talks rather of 


eel himself young, he fancies the world is still in| When therefore we look at all these circumstan: 
its youth. Men would forgive him if he put off his armour and ay cee se vom at 
wi th and ts part in the achieve- 


must fearlessly assert that our Government and nation— 


e future, and is ready for any- notwithstanding all the virulence and misinterpretation of 


the present seems to demand, whether it be a new ex-|® press, the same in violence and perversity all the world 


periment on trade, au extension of the franchise, or a recon- 


—have been on the whole magnanimous. When the af- 
struction of our defences ; and all this cordially, with the spirit nt v 
and the sprightliness of ¥ We wt this is a phy- tairs of the Union looked most darkly, we cannot call to mind 
siological phenomenon 


quite as much as a 


tical one—an | “48t any public adjuration whatever was made by voice or pen 





P 
affair of temper and temperament, of health anywhere, hinting that the time for revenge come. This 
worthy the study of physicians as well s a “- = . 


as politicians, 


ig the best reply to all the ceaseless twaddle, that represents 


British Councils eternally troubling themselves about the pro- 
gress and the greatness of this Republic. And we make this 
declaration none the less confidently, because we know that not 
one American in twenty will believe a word of it. 

Asking pardon for this digression towards a well-worn but 
still absorbing theme, we revert to home affairs.—A few brief 
extracts elsewhere, from the Parliamentary record of the week, 
are selected because they deal with the United States and are 
scanned therefore with more attention than they merit. The 
Herald indeed of this city, in its accustomed mixture of arro- 
gance and absurdity, makes much ado about nothing over the 
postponement of Mr. Lindsay’s motion advising the recogni- 
tion of the Southern States. Mr. Lindsay, who has never, be- 
fore or since, been so great a man as the N. Y. Chamber of 
Commerce made him, may have his own motives for action ; 
but Parliament and the nation take small heed of him—Mr. 
Hopwood’s resolution, as to the duty of the Government to 
aid by all discreet means in bringing the American civil war to 
a close, is just so undeniably unobjectionable both in its ge- 
nerality and its limitation, that it need not give a moment's 


_ | uneasiness to the Foreign Office and might be indifferently ap- 


proved or scouted bythe regular adherents of the Treasury Bench. 

—Lord Russell’s statement of the law, or the want of it we should 

rather say, in the case of the Hmily St. Pierre, receives singu-- 
lar illustration in the American precedent that he quotes. Mr. 

President Adams could not find any legal justification for sur- 

rendering a ship recaptured from a British blockading prize- 
crew.—The debate on growth and transport of Cotton in India 
wants novelty and closeness of application, though the subject 
just now be one of commanding interest.—On the whole, Lord 
Palmerston’s honest compliment to the Cabinet of Washing- 
ton on its abandonment of a fantastic but cherished pretension 
as to right of search, in connection with the Slave Trade, is 
just the one single point on which it is pleasant to touch.— 
But the truth is, nothing invites comment. Anxiety prevails 
concerning the future of the working classes in the manvfac- 
turing districts, as the stock of Cotton dwindles down, and no 
immediate prospect of incoming cargoes is visible. The price 
of the staple meantime continues high, as well it may; and 

Consols droop, not without cause. 

The Queen—may Heaven mitigate her Majesty's great sor- 
row, for Time lightens not the load of her affliction !—migrates 
from Osborne to Balmoral, from Balmoral to Windsor, and 
now back to her marine villa in the Isle of Wight, still making 
strenuous efforts to fulfil the official functions of her high state, 
but shrinking from any return to the ordinary ceremonies of 
court life. Some of the great censors of men and manners— 
of course, we mean the press—have complained that the young 
Prince of Wales, who has been completing his education by 
travel and study, does not to some extent take the place of his 
mother, at least so far as may be required in the way of hospi- 
tality to illustrious strangers, brought to London by the Great 
Exhibition. This idea was suggested, probably, by the Pasha 
of Egypt suddenly curtailing the period of his visit and making 
preparations for immediate departure. It is surmised that his 
Highness is annoyed, contrasting the coolness of his reception 
in England with the honours paid him by the Emperor and 
Empress of the French. 

Rest from his labours came too late to the shattered frame 
of Earl Canning, another victim to that rare and exalted sense 
of duty which has sacrificed so many English lives to the try- 
ing climate of India. The just remarks passed upon the char- 
acter and career of the deceased Governor-General by one of 
the London journals—which may be read in another column 
—render it needless that we should do more than express our 
sincere regret at the loss that the country has sustained. 


Late accounts from Paris make it certain that reinforce- 
ments, numbering from eight to twelve thousand men, were to 
be immediately despatched to Vera Cruz. They will pro- 
bably be commanded by General Forey. Any other 
course could not have been expected. Having gone into 
this crusade rightly or wrongly, France, though not ap- 
proving its aim, will never be content to have her military 
laurels tarnished. Speculation on the course of events here 
occupies much space in the Paris journals; but no new argu- 
ments are adduced. 

The most startling continental intelligence of the week 
comes from an unexpected quarter. St. Petersburgh, in spite 
of its immense military garrison and the ubiquity of its police, 
has suffered severely, and systematically, as is thought, from 
the torch of daring incendiaries. Several public buildings and 
noblemen’s palaces, the Bank, two or three markets, and some 
hundreds of private dwellings have been wantonly destroyed. 
The atrocious fact stares the government in the face; but 
in spite of vigorous measures promptly adopted, the in- 
surrectionary spirits spreads through the country and cre- 
ates unbounded alarm. It would be rash to hazard an opinion 
as to the origin of this new trouble, attributed by some to the 
lordly possessors of Serfs, who are desirous to thwart the 
Imperial scheme for general emancipation; by others to 
the progress of revolutionary opinions and to popular impa- 
tience under a despotic yoke. The two motives may be simul- 
taneously at work; the two parties may be playing into each 
others’ hands. All occurrences in Russia are shrouded in im- 
penetrable mystery, when such is the will of the goverument. 
We can but chronicle them with profound regret, and hope 
against hope that they may not retard, in place of accelerat- 
ing, ameliorations in the national policy. 





The Civil War. 
The occurrence of the national holiday compelling us to an- 





ticipate by twenty-four hours our usual time of publication, 
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we can but write of what was known on Thursday. So much 
however had then been made public in the shape of intelli- 
gence from the army before Richmond, that the position of 
affairs may be described as greatly altered. When we last 
wrote—with the overweening confidence that distinguishes 
them and which no disaster can weed ouj from their style—the 
Northern papers generally were counting on the immediate 
capture of Richmond, their only question being whether the 
the fall of that capital would result from Southern defeat in a 
pitched battle, or Southern evacuation in order to avoid one. 
From this flattering view there has been a somewhat rude 
awakening, the tocsin having been sounded by the WV F. 
Times, in advance of all its contemporaries, on Thursday 
morning. 

The week nevertheless had so far been one of no little flut- 
tering. It leaked out, early in it, that General McClellan per 
force or per choice had, between the 26th and 28th ult. been 
executing a manceuvre always difficult in the face of an enemy, 
bringing on in this instance a series of hard fought actions, and 
entailing the abandonment and destruction of some of his 
stores. His object was to give up the line on the Pamunky 
river, turn his right wing as though on a pivot, pass it in rear 
of his main body, and reproduce it on his extreme left towards 
the river James. He effected this object, though with conside- 
rable loss; but the result has been a succession of fierce and 
renewed assaults upon his main body and his new left, 
the consequences of which hang in doubt. The fighting has 
been continuous, the losses on both sides have been very 
heavy, and the sufferings of the sick and wounded in the con- 
tinued marchings and movements must have been most pain- 
fully aggravated. The long and able reports of the Times’ cor- 
respondents, mentioned above, and the tone of its editorial 
rial based thereupon, lead to the inference that Gene- 
ral McClellan, when last heard from, was occupying a 
defensive, if not critical position, and that the promised 
capture of Richmond was postponed sine die. The ex- 
cessive squeamishness of Mr. Stanton as to letting the pub- 
lic know the state of affairs on the Peninsula, and the 
President’s call for three hundred thousand additional Volun- 
teers, made some days since, combine also to render the public 
mind uneasy. Even yet, while we write, appears an Extra, 
giving account of one of the many battles fought, and show- 
ing such disaster on either side as to warrant at least the be- 
lief that the contest is desperate and uncertain. This fight 
took place on Monday, and such particulars as are telegraphed 
from Fortress Monroe seem to sway from side to side in the de- 
tail. Thus, though there be distinct allusion to the forced re- 
treat of General McClellan, this action is said to have taken 
place near Turkey Bridge, an advance, we think, upon any 
position previously occupied. The U.S. division was 
supported by the U.S. gun-boats, whose fire is said 
to have in the end compelled the retreat of the 
Southerners, who are also said to have lost a large 
number of guns and 2000 prisoners, including General 
Magruder ; but, on the other hand, we learn from this same 
source that General McClellan, in his retreat, had to spike his 
siege guns and leave them on the field, after burning the car- 
riages. The truth probably is that the close and difficult 
nature of the campaigning ground compels, now one side, now 
the other, to attack or defend. That the Confederates should 
have made so determined a stand on the Peninsula seems to 
strike many optimists with astonishment ; but they learn much 
as the tide of war rolls on. 

The U. 8. forces, lately repulsed at James Island near 
Charleston, are or are to be withdrawn from that unhealthy 
encampment, to Hilton Head. Elsewhere, no important mili- 
tary or naval movements are to be chronicled. Certainly it is 
not one—and we record it only in the way of gossip—that 
General Fremont has resigned his command in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, refusing to serve under General Pope. Not 
having been very successful in his two brief campaigns, this 
turning his back on the country in the present crisis will not 
restore his lost popularity. For there are few indications of a 
return to peace; and even the press here is compelled to ac- 
knowledge that it had overestimated the latent Unionism 
of the South. The fresh outbreak of patriotism, in re- 
sponse to the new call for Volunteers may be all 
that it is represented to be, even by the NW. FY. World, 
which is beginning to rival the Herald in its mouthing about 
foreign powers. Still, as it is to be, according to the World, 
an admonition to those bugbears France and England, we can- 
not understand why it should be needful just now to advertise 
a bonus of twenty-five dollars per head, in advance for each of 
the impatient monitors. But we shall really be compelled to 
print some of the World's lucubrations side by side with the 
Heralds, if it persist in its bluster and rhodomontade. What 
can it mean by declaring, on Saturday last, that Lords Pal- 
merston and Russell would avoid a war with these U.S. “as 
they would the destroying angel,” and yet harping almost 
daily upon the English desire and intention to bring one on? 
Almost as consistent is it in its most astounding advice of 
Thursday, that, in dealing with Europe, “all bravado of course 
should be avoided.” Why does it not profit by its own 
counsel ? 

The Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres have resigned 
their appointments in the U.S. army, and are going back to 
England with their uncle, the Prince de Joinville. 

In the midst of conflict and carnage, President Lincoln has 
signed three Acts of Congress, which deeply concern the coun- 
try, though little comparatively be said about them. The first 
is the obnoxious and inquisitorial Tax Bill, framed on obsolete 


road Bill ; the third a Bill for abolishing polygamy in Utah. 
Truly we must admire the pluck of President Lincoln as re- 
gards the last. Unless he expects that this law shall be 
a dead letter, why should he select this particular mo- 
ment for adventuring into a very hornet’s nest ? 

The Senate has not yet dealt with the new Mexican Treaty, 
by which the United States are to advance to President Juarez 
eleven millions of dollars, to aid him in his actual straits. 
Perhaps the Senate, at this moment when a sum of eleven 
millions is a flea-bite, may be pondering over the rumoured 
protest of France against a loan to her open enemy. 

Prima Ratio Populi. 

However appropriate the inscription, ultima ratio regum, 
may have been to the piece of ordnance that bore it in days 
long past, no such phrase could possibly be applicable to a 
cannon cast in our time. For it, the words that head these 
remarks would be, we think, by far more suitable; for truly 
the last argument with Kings has become the first with 
Peoples. One would imagine so at least, on noting how Ar- 
tillery has assumed pre-eminence over all other branches of 
mechanical Science. A life-boat, a safety-lamp, chloroform— 
any thing that alleviates human suffering or lends security to 
human existence—is the merest bagatelle now-a-days; the 
really popular man is he who can sweep the largest number 
of his feilow-creatures into another world, with the most un- 
erring certainty and at the least expense. The fact is scarcely 
to be denied ; but we content ourselves with hinting it. We 
commend it to clergymen and Quarterly Reviewers, letting it 
off ourselves only, to clear the way for two or three new 
reports. 

And it is curious how characteristic of localities and specia- 
lities are each of the new inventions, over which we mourn— 
no, rejoice. The first comes from Canada, a soil not yet erup- 
tive of gold, and said to be economically disposed, as one 
come of honest and thrifty parents. Canada, then, in the per- 
son of Mr. Gzowski, of Toronto, brings into the field a process 
byjwhich worn out guns, considered valueless and past service, 
are rejuvenated aa it were, and made to do their noble duty 
scores of times better than they ever did it in their youth. 
Neither is this a difficult or complicated process. He simply 
takes an ordinary smooth-bore gun, which “after a certain 
amount of use becomes so dangerous as to necessitate its being 
thrown aside,” stiffens it up with a band of 4 inch wrought 
iron, shrunk on to it about halfway between butt and muzzle ; 
and then, rifling it in Armstrong fashion, charges it with more 
powder and delivers a ball from it with greater accuracy and 
at longer range, than it could ever have known in its prime. 
Ah, Mr. Gzowski, why can’t you hoop round some of our old 
ricketty human frames, so that we too might shoot further and 
straighter than of yore? 

With equal fitness, Providence, Rhode Island, being a ma. 
nufacturing region, sends forth a complicated shell, made up 
of an infinity of minor shells that are to be exploded in suc 
cession, and scatter in a deadly-lively manner their contents 
among those to whom they are addressed. We regret that 
we cannot describe this invention intelligibly; but we have 
the word of the Scientific American that this is not easy, with- 
out a diagram. We should be wrong however to omit 
the verdict passed on this pleasing little toy by that 
same high authority. It declares, in the felicitous lan- 
guage that betrays the connoisseur, that this shel: “ is capa- 
ble of doing all that is claimed for it.’ What reasona- 
ble conchologist could expect more ? 

Lastly—for to-day, that is—a young Giant fresh from 
the West presents himself, intending to distance all com- 
petitors. Mr. Ashley, in the House of Representatives, has 
announced an invention that truly throws all others 
of the kind completely into the shade. A Mr. Smith, 
of some place in Ohio, has exhibited a model of a war- 
engine, gun or long-bow or otherwise, which is to 
hurl “an iron mass of 2000 pounds, with incredi- 
ble rapidity, a distance of ten miles.” With reason the 
M. C. observes that, if Mr. Smith keeps his promise and hits his | the 
mark, there’s an end of Quebecs and Gibraltars and Monitors. 
In short, there isno denying that “ Westward the gun of em- 
pire takes its course.” Why didn’t Mr. Smith send a patented 
model of his long-range to the International Exhibition in 
London? Would not this have been a better “ admonition” 
than the call for additional Volunteers ? 


Drama. 


For “ auld lang syne,” if for nothing else, you ought to see 
“ Rob Roy,” as performed at the Winter Garden. It revives so 
many pleasant thoughts of a graphic and picturesque novel, and, 
mayhap, of the cloudless youth when first you revelled in its 
pages, that I am sure you will judge kindly even of a bald and 
tame adaptation of your favourite. Am I right in presuming that 
you do not sympathise with the current Cepreciation of the genius 
of Sir Walter Scott ? Or have you indeed no delight in 
the heathery hills, the breezy lakes, the dark passes, the grand old 
mountains, and all the wild beauties and still wilder legends, na- 
tive to Scotland, and consecrated to poetry and romance by Scot- 
land’s greatest man ? If this be so, I am afraid that neither the dash- 
ing Di Vernon, nor the fussy and ridiculous Bailie, nor the astute 
Rashleigh, nor the terrible Helen Macgregor, nor even the gal- 
lant outlaw himself, have charmed you into that genial mood 
which is willling to be pleased, without caring to be critical. 
Mr. Anderson’s Rob oy will, however, stand a pretty severe 
test, and you may, therefore, judge it as you please—unless, 
indeed, you happen to be writing dramatic notices for a 
newspaper, in which case it must be considered that you are either 
bribed, or prejudiced, or dull, or malicious, or juvenile, or blazé, 








principles of political economy ; the second is the Pacific Rail- 


or blind, or stupid, or given to puffery, or unappreciative, or in 


“| weather, to be made perfect. 


general an egregious ass; anything and everything, in fact, but 

intelligent, competent, honest, and reliable. For my own part, I 

thought that Mr. Anderson’s eccentricities of elocution and 

manner—marked and obvious—to a great extent impaired the 

effect of his acting, and prevented the realization of his ideal of the 

character. BytI thought also that his ideal was exceedingly good, 

and that he was thoroughly accurate in the minor essentials of 

costume and dialect. His scene in the Tolbooth, with the Bailie 

Nicol Jarvie, was admirably done; and when he came to grief at 

Aberfoyle, I did not wonder at the genuine sympathy evinced by 

his audience. 

But in the piay, as in the story, the most effective character, by 
reason of its broadly humorous and distinctively national qualities, 
is that of the Bailie Nicol Jarvie. Scarcely anything in comic lite- 
rature is finer than this sketch of the Scottish Dogberry as drawn 

by Sir Walter Scott; and though, as a whole, the operatic adapta- 
tion of the novel is far from being clever, yet in some respects, 
and especially in respect to the part of the Bailie, it preserves the 
spirit of the original work. Mr. Burnett personated this character, 
and made it the triumph of the piece. The remark seems ungal- 
lant, remembering the fair Mrs. Gladstane—whose foot was on her 
native heath and whose name was Macgregor—to say nothing of 
that correct and pleasing warbler, Miss Emily Thorne, who possi- 
bly would have played Di Vernon tolerably well, had the dramatist 
given her any opportunity. It only remains to be mentioned that 
the piece was exceedingly well mounted, and throughout rendered 
with spirit if not always with discretion. 

I have intimated that Rob Roy, as presented by Mr. Anderson 
was brave even to heroism. Not less heroic was the effort of Mrse 
Augusta Page, made in the character of Juliet, at the Olympic 
Theatre, on the evening of Wednesday. The night was cold and 
wet; the audience a mere handful of people; the place itself 
dreary and disconsolate; the lady ill and frightened. By a per- 
formance given under such circumstances, it would be unjust to 
estimate the abilities of any debutante. It is, however, proper to 
say that the acting of Mrs. Page evinced a natural aptitude for the 
stage, as also close and careful study of the immediate role. 
Her Juliet, indeed, was rather of the tradition than of Shakspeare— 
hard, material, mature, amply sufficient as to white satin and flow- 
ing ringlets, wanting altogether in that poetry of youth and pas- 
sion which makes the character so lovely. But the occasion does 
not demand minute criticism. It is enough that the lady’s success 
was such as to justify her present app , and to age her 
to further efforts in, I hope, more wisely chosen parts. In comedy 
she might achieve eminence ; but her personation of Juliet certainly 
did not exhibit the ability to win a distinctive position on the 
tragic stage. Nor is this very much to be regretted, seeing that 
the dramatic profession needs life if it needs anything. Of bowl 
and dagger—such as it is—there is quite enough already. 

A few words only of the other theatres. At Wallack’s, the Flo, 
rences are making all happy who go to see them. Their programme 
varies every night. It is particularly noticeable that “ Dombey 
and Son” will be produced on Monday, and Mr. Florence will play 

Cuttle. On Monday also,—‘“‘ Fanchon” being shelved—Miss 
Mitchell will appear in “ The Young Prince,” at Laura Keene’s. At 
Niblo’s, where Miss Richings has, all the week, been singing in 
“ The National Guard,”’ a new piece is in preparation, called “‘ The 
Night Dances.” I do not often visit the Cremorne Gardens, being 
afraid of the door-keeper; but I believe they only need hot 
MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Faucices. 


It is stated that the Bishops lately congregated at Rome have 
paid to the Fope 000,00 500,000 "Ro Roman crowns, collected as 
“Peter's Pence. ee to build a hall, 
at Geneva, as a | ae to At 
barrels of whiskey were ee ee destroyed in Cincinnati, by a 
stroke of ligh At present, 4 a a 
one-half the world a ‘apparently is occupied = ae 
written by the other half. Numerous skeletons 0} a 
who were long ago killed in the feuds of savage tribes, ha 
been d up in Wisconsin. Another book of “ Hood 
Memo ” embod ng new facts relative to the life of the 

and bum > likely soon to appear in Lon- 
ion.———Mr. Minard Lewis, scenic artist of Miss Laura 
Keene’s theatre, who disappeared some time since, and was 
- to have been m , has turned up safe and sound, 
wa.———Mr. John Neal, a famous man a 
become connected with the editorial 0 
op, hs dvertiser.————Cold, northerly winds and frost 
have pevallet late lately in Canada West.——-———Mr. Church has 
ay another view af Meuse ties Boa. oe foot of 
fall, looking upward through the mist. 
Anthony t Trollope states that there is more literary matter 
prin 




















ted in on than in all North America ———-Graves 
containing guns, left by the Confederates, have 
been discove' in the vicinity of Corinth—The 


French exhibitors are said to highly satisfied with their 
success at Kensington. One of them has sold his entire stock. 
<a haere 8 Hospital, near London Bridge, having been 





Pea fe open Bee ital is to be erected on 

the site of alworth. There 

ena New land Saad ‘ahere altesashanelae in 
yor receives no 


and nobody can be 
found, unless by stratagem, to take the office. G 








: of 115 feet ————Sugar canes are extensively cul- 
ti up ie Se 6 Macatee. v oo eee ere, 
and a fair vintage = eee A Roman Catholic 
Church has been one built edicated on Bunker's Hill, Charles- 
town, _ It is said that Mr. Russell, of the London 
Times, is preparing his American Letters for publication in 
book form. The Morning Post, established in 1772, is 
now the oldest paper published in London. he cus- 
tom of Mowing : — organs by water power is coming into 
vi . » re to estab an International 
Life- Boat Society, the ~~ of ship-wrecked 
mariners &., in the Black Beacons and life-boats 
are to be pas. ate - > me De a 
by a oe = _S on ° nations, at e 
rate of piastres bandred tons, to be paid on 
clearance, at their mene’ O ‘onsulates.—-_——— Hector 
ofthe these at Baden tn Swed on Shakopeare's ale 
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cause it is made of nothing and is very good. —————When 
Thomas Campbell, the poet, at a great city was re- 

proached with not belonging to any city company or guild, he 
retorted, “ On the contrary, as an author, I am a member of 
the worshipful Company of Paper-Stainers.” It is feli- 
citously sald by Henry Kingsley, in his novel of “ Ravenshoe,” 
that “A man will act from ‘ sentiment,’ long, } years after 
he has thrown Mog oy to the winds.” contem 

estimates that “ 

dividuals, traceable directly and indirectly to the war, cannot 
be less than ten thousand million of dollars.” President 
Lincoln tells this story: I recollect once being outside a 

in Illinois, and a man sitting by me offered me a cigar. I told 
him I had no vices. He said nothing, smoked for some time, 
and then grunted out, “ It’s my experience that folks who have 
no vices have plague few virtues.”—————Scandal will rub 
out like dirt when it is dry. In Home there are 48,000 
cardinals, priests and monks; 10,000 nuns; 1,000 of 
the first class, and 5,000 of the second, all licensed by the Go- 
vernment ; and 2,000 women who live by serving as models 
for painters and sculptors. No less than 27,000,000 cubic 
feet of timber are imported annually into Great Britain. 
He, who tells you what are the ts of others, designs to tell 
others what your faults are. A Mormon saint has re- 

ed himself the original pupae Moses, newly 

descended upon earth. e alpaca and lama 
breed and thrive in Australia, it is expected that the yield of 
wool will be largely increased there every year. 


























The weight of a million dollars in gold is estimated | im 


at nearly two tons and a quarter——————— 
inch plank, 107 feet in length, recently turned out 
at a saw mill in Oregon ——————-A poor Frenchman, whose 
aroused him from sleep with the cry, “ Get up, Baptiste 
there is a robber in the hovse !” answ sensibly, “ Don’t let 
‘us molest him; let him explore the house awhile, and if he 
should find anything of value we will take it away from him.” 
—————“ Society in all climes and regions,” says the Hra- 
miner,“ contains a large element, which, however passively 
patriotic in times of meng is ready to take aw 
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bears 
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selfish action the e ive force 
removed.” The way of a western cemetery 
the following notice:—“ iam auther ised to arrest the First 


Person that Cuts up in this Cemetery Hereafter Swering is 
Fore biden.—Lewis W. Stirer, Section.” —————“ “4 

says its Bulletin, “ is becoming a model city. There is nothin 
that our reporter can write about; no ns outing <ack 
other’s throats ; no jumping off the top of houses; no running 
away with another man’s wife; in fact, nothing.” ——-—— 
Relieve misfortune quickly. A man is like an egg—the longer 
he is kept in hot water the harder he is w taken out, 
—On the ist of June, 1862, the amount of cotton in 
hey 7 was not so great as it was on the ist of June, 1861, 
by 1,217,000 bales. “ Biddy,” said a lady, “ I wish you 
would step over and see how old Mrs. Jones is this — 

In a few minutes, Biddy returned with the informotion 

Mrs. Jones was just seventy-two years, seven months and two 
days old. It is asse that the remains of Joseph 
aparte are to be placed in the Invalides, beside those 
of Napoleon I. he Jap ambassadors have gone 
land to Holland. ——Several of the French 
rs have long letters from special co ndents 
fring an account of the . The Moniteur’s, Paul 
oz, gives a graphic account of Aunt Sally, but by a terri- 
ble mistake he calls it “cricket, the great nattonah ques of 
a!” We hear with regret that the celebrated 

nist, Herr Ernst, has been stricken with paral 
The Pacha of Egypt drinks nothing but Nile water. A eet 
many air-tight cases filled with that fluid have lately arrived 
at Toulon, and been forwarded to land for his use. 
The Rev. lenry Ward Beecher, in a discourse delivered lately 
Sere S neeeee ye do = = you 
ever get superstition enough in a New and congrega- 
tion to do any harm. It is as much as he [a Yankee] can do 
to revere his father and mother. It is as much asa Yankee 
can do to bow down before God Almighty.”— On the 
2ist ult. Halifax celebrated the 113th annive of its settle- 
ment by a public holiday, procession, review, fireworks, and 
other elements of . The Count de Monte- 
bello, who has just been appointed to command the army of 
occupation at Rome, is second son of Marshal Lannes. He 
has been in the army since 1830, and was made General of Di- 

1855.————C: 
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heasants, starlings, —— and Son ak now 
ying wil all over the colony of Victoria, in Australia, show- 
Charles M dC inted by bh Majeot oy 

urra: m appo' er 8 
vernment to attend upon the vi of drive bis yoo 
to ar. Mr. Murray was Consul-General in ae oe 
May , to April 1848. During the Prince of Wales’s 
e King and Queen on 
which at the time were crowded by 
persons celebrating the festival of the Ascension. 
By accident a pistol was discharged and a ic arose, the 
more so as the charge fell near their Maj Confidence 
was restored by the conduct of the King, who asad tapnne f 
cool and collected, and in a short time it was clearly 
known that the pm had been pee go wv accident. 
On the 7th of April last, Auckland, New Zealand, was visited 
by a terrific storm from the E.N.E., which destroyed shi 
in the harbour to the extent of £10,000. The steamer 
Pp H. M. ship Harrier lost two boats, 
and had two men drowned. We have met with no con- 
firmation he bay abd current last week, that a duel had been 
t near lelphia, between an officer of the 

Guards and an American gen’ 


tleman. “We judge our- 
selves,” says Longfellow, “ by what we feel capable of doing, 














total losses of the nation and of in- | Malta, &c. 


from Naples speak of a fresh eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
The mountain is throwing out lava towards Pompeii, and 
ashes on the Portici side. The atmosphere of the city is 
with electricity, an ordinary symptom of volcanic 
Lady Franklin has arrived in Paris after 
































borne by no lineal successor. Seldom have there been two 
characters more different, and two careers more dissimilar 
por New ggh Sarah se Ee the second ~~ The Site, 
rilliant, witty, eloquent, fascinating, en ic, and emi- 
nently ol, withal restless, uncertain, turbulent, and 
of intrigue. The son was cast in a 
mould. He could not boast of shinin 
t,| manners were somewhat ~~! f his powers of 1 
ion still less; he was shy to 
—- to a degree of coldness, 
of his university career, his dili- 
gence an had earned distinction, and those 
who in private life were enabled to penetrate the thin ice of 
the surface, bey, the t qualities which lay hid in 
a his heart. Unlike his father, he was born to an 
ass position. The first George Canning would certainly 
have been a very different man, and probably a much more 
useful public servant, ifhe had entered on a life as a 
member of that aristocracy which returned, if it did not pro- 
voke, his secret grudge by an ungenerous hostility. Simulta- 
tes nimio plures et exercuerunt eum et ipse exercuiteas. Both he 
and his rival, Henry Brougham, were marred by a per- 
petual disquietude, which arose, in a t d , from a dis- 
satisfaction at their own position. at a t man Mr. 
— would be, and how much greater a statesman, if he 
'd divest himself of the idea that the first object in public 
affairs is to mortify the Lords! 
The character and qualities of the late Lord Canning were 
eminently fitted for the particular crisis of Indian history with 
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given their strong support to the only American o in Eu- 
rope,” with the name of the Emperor Napoleon! 
The ladies patronesses of the famous Almack’s Balls for the pre- 
sent season are, the Marchionesses of Londonderry (Do 

and Clanricarde, the Countesses of Derby, Shaftesbury, - 
noull, and Lichfield, Viscountesses Palmerston and Comber- 
mere, and Ladies Aveland and Egerton of Tatton. 


Obituary. 


Earu Canntnc.—Earl Conaing K.G. G.C.B. and K.8., late 
Viceroy and Governor-General India, died, at his residence 
in Grosvenor Square, on the 17th ult., in his fiftieth year. 
Ever since his return from India, about two months ago, he 
suffered from the change of climate, but at the early stage of 
his illness it was thought rest and care would soon restore his 

red health. However, ——ae the best medical 





skill and t care, Lord Canning gradually became worse. | Which he had to deal. The days of conquest, in which the 
Charles, Earl and Viscount Canning, of Kilbraham, county Kil- cooeigoring oii of Lord Wellesley delighted, are happily. 
kenny, in the peerage of the United om, was the yo closed. It has been well said that the public rewards ought to 


of the four children, and only renters tee! of the Right Hon. 
George Canning, and Joan, ughter of General John 
Scott, of Balconie, count: In March 1837 he succeeded 
to the viscountcy on the demise of his mother, who was created 
a viscountess in 1828, with remainder to her only envoy 
son. He married in 1835 the eldest daughter of the late Lo 
Stuart de Rothesay, and sister ot Louisa Marchioness of Wa- 
terford. He had the misfortune to lose his wife in November 
last, after a short illness, at Calcutta, during his absence on a 
farewell official tour in the distant provinces of India. Not 
leaving any issue, the titular honours of the family become 
extinct, the line of George Canning now survives only in 
Lady Clanricarde and her children. 

e late Earl, after leaving Eton, proceeded to Oxford Uni- 
versity, and entered Christ Chuch, where he obtained in 1833 
the high honour of first class in classics, and second class in 
mathematics. He for some months had a seat in the House of 
Commons, having been elected member for Warwick in —- 
1836, in o tion to Mr. Hobhouse, on Conservative e - 

les. In h the succeeding year he removed to the Upper 
louse, by the demise of his mother. On the late Sir Robert 


be reserved for the Governor-General who has not annexed a 
province. The od of administration has arrived; and for 
— |e n a ale essential - Langs 
confidence, coo! im jality, justice, and courage. 
all these Lord Canning was endowed in the highest d ; 
and in the terrible moment of need they stood him and his 
country in good stead. When the confidence of those around 
him was shaken, his fortitude was unshaken. With unimpas- 
sioned justice he put aside the craven cry of vengeance which 
arose in Calcutta, and which, to our shame be it spoken, found 
supal ty Gon extn coup eten Eugiith guatemast’ ite 
im cou of an is eman 
midst of disaffection and distrust, of fears within and 
without, he stood, like the lawgiver of old, between the living 
and the dead, and the plague was stayed. For such service a 
grateful nation would have accumulated rewards upon an old 
age of honour and of repose. It has been othe decreed. 
At least he will not easily be forgotten. His clearest title to 
the gratitude of India and the lasting admiration of posterity 
will be that name once addressed to him as a reproach—the 
noble name of “ Clemency Canning.” 


Peel office, in 1841, Lord Canning joined the Govern- — 
pany antl he pos o Unie cenry one, ALN a, Migs cr a, of Wat 
F Affairs, under the late Earl of Aberdeen, up to January, | s+ the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, Capt. James L 


when he was appointed Commissioner of Woods, &c. He re- 


R.A, In- 
spector of Artillery.—At Woodside, near Purbrook Hants, Capt, 


tired at the up of Sir Robert Peel’s administration in|. Herrick, R.N., one of the last survivors of T 
July 1846. Like many of his political friends, he continued | Brompton Barracks, Kent, suddenly, C. E. Fairtlough, Colonel, 
out of office till the helm of public affairs was taken by the Earl | Commg. 3d Depot Battalion.—At St. Leonard’s4New South Wales, 
of Aberdeen, in whose administration he accepted office as | Lieut.-Colonel ey, late R. E.—Col. W. Drummond, late of the 
Postmaster-General, which position he held from January 1853 Fusilier Guards.—Lieut. Flowers Beckett, R. N., aged 88. 
- ted eden to the late | He served under Lord Nelson in the battles of Copen an, 
to 4 1855, when he was as successor to the and T 1805.—At Edinburgh, Admiral Robert Wauchope, 
am Dalhousie in the important post of Governor-General , Cumberland.—In India, Lieut. Fitzgerald, 18th Royal 
o! 





The following tribute is extracted from one of the English 
papers. 

The death of Lord Canning is not an event which should be 
passed by unnoticed. A nation cannot afford to be un- 
mindful of or ungrateful to its great men; and Lord Can- one of the Lords of Justiciary in 
ning had in him much of that which to the constitution | Scotland, v. J. Ivory, Esq., ed.—Rutherford Alcock, Esq., 
of a great man. The Indian mutiny is, without question, the |©-B., H. M. Minister in Japan, to be a K-C.B.—C. F. Du Pas 
most serious crisis through which the fortunes of quiet, Eeq., to be Su a yo to H.M., v. J. Nussey, Eaq., 
empire have passed since the days of the French war. It is jec.—Peter Barrow, ., now British Vice-Consul at Rabat, to 

events as these which try the temper of men’s character, 


poe H. M. Consul at Nantes.—Mr. Gerald Perry, now Consul at French 
and the stuff of which are made. Those who are apt to 
believe in the univer degeneracy of mankind, may derive 


Guiana, to be Consul at Para, Brazil. The consulate in French 

Guiana will not be filled up.—Mr. J. Drummond Hay, C.B., to be 
a corrective to their love of di ments from the incidents 
of that eventful story. Many 3 name unknown to fame 


Vice-Consul at Rabat. 
ry: . 
earned for itself in that short but critical struggle a deathless 
weathered the tornado the 


Appointments. 


The Hon. Peter Cam Scarlett, C.B., to be H.M. Minister 
of Greece.—The Hon. C. Baillie, one 
of the Lords of Session, to 





Army. 


Two of the companies of Royal Engineers, the 15th and 18th, 
to Canada on the occasion of the anticipated hos- 
tilities with the United States, will shortly be withdrawn from 
that station, and d ed to the Mauritius to relieve the 
llth and 2ist, whose period of foreign service has expired. 
The 4th com. of R. E., which also left England a few months 
since, will, it is understood, be ordered from Canada to 
, N. S., to relieve the 7th, which returns to England on the 
completion of its period of colonial service — ‘enty-one 
Sergeants, belonging to the battalions of Guards on home sta- 
tion, who were sent out by the military authorities to assist in 
the o ization of the Canada militia, have been sent home. 
e Victoria Cross has been awarded to Capt. H. G. 
Browne, 82nd Regt., now of the 100th, for conspicuous gal- 
lantry at the siege of Lucknow. 


War Orrice, June 20.—90th Foot: Major-Gen. the Hon. Geo 
F Upton, C.B, to be Col, v Lieut-Gen Mackintosh, removed to the 
93d. 93d: Lieut-Gen Mackintosh to be Col, v Lt-Gen Sutherland, 


Navy. 
A Portsmouth letter of the 18th ult. says that the Black 
Prince, 40, was that day commissioned by Capt. Wainwright, 
of the Shannon, 51, and the latter by Capt. O. J. Jones —— 


renown. The dominant race 

sheer force of its moral superiority. Yet, unq ly, in 
this roll of heroes, the name of Lord Canning stands not iess 
“the first in virtue” than “the first in place.” We are 
happily only left toimagine what might have been the conse- 
quences if the chief of the Indian Government had been a man 
of a different stamp. , 

But it is not difficult to conceive in what disaster and dis- 
grace the ish name would have been involved if ta 4 
rashness, indecision had presided over the counsels of 
cutta in that supreme moment. There was a time which we 
cannot remember without and shame, when the panic- 
stricken population of Calcutta sent up a cry for v 
and for tlood. Cowardice is always cruel, and it was the calm 
and magnanimous conduct of Lord Canning that saved the 
hac ag rule from an indiscriminate =, hich sniht pro- 

ly have ruined an empire, and would have 
damned our fame. As it is, the quelling of the Indian Mutiny 
will stand as one of the noblest chapters in the history of our 
race, as a monument of heroic endurance in the moment of 
danger, and of generous forbearance in victory. there 
canoe kts aitieah, pectege, clgeiber to deny, Get on the 

ce it t, perhaps, er y, but on the 
whole it may ~~~ provounced a worthy triumph of a 
Christian nation. at it was so is mainly to be ascribed to 


dec. 








while others judge us by what we have already done.” 
The Cork Reporter states that a man, sup to have been 
& party to one of the late numerous murders, being 
oe hy the police, has proposed to give himself up 
if the offered by the Government be paid to his family. 
A cool pro ! e London press notices the suc- 
cessful debut of a new tenor, Signor Wachtel, in the character 
of Edgardo. He has acquired considerable reputation in Ger- 
many. The Brazilian cabinet, at commencement 
of the session of the General Assembly on the 7th of May, pre- 
sented apr vagiheg for oe eo of the standing army 
from 20,000 to 14,000 men, and of the na 
to 8,000 seamen. The late clerical feud in 
the form of addresses. That which recommends the retention 
of the sceptre by his Holiness is signed 
Oe Cee in from swa‘ 
> is 











w 

F. G. must be the Editor or chief supporter 
London- American, @ journal published in our metropolis and 
devoted to the U.S. Mr. Train's name on every page ; 
now he is abusing J and Juries their treatment 


foreigner ; is lecturing so-called 


subscribed by 8,500 of the Italian ——— | self h 
‘Train ty 


} character and virtues of Lord Canning. 






Hewlett, C.B., commanding the Zzcellent gunnery ship 
at Portsmouth, has been reappointed to his command for an 
additional year’s service, in consequence of important experi- 
ments which require to be brought to a conclusion under his 
personal superintendence——The Meeanee, 80, at Sheerness- 
yard, is to take the place of the Hdinburgh, 60, 
ship, at Leith——The Acton, surveying frigate, Capt. Ward, 
has been out of commission at Portsmouth.——The Re- 
sistance, 18, is to be commissioned at once.——The Eclipse, 4, 
brought forward with all despatch 
for the steam reserve at ess. Each will an arma- 
ment of one 110lb. Armstrong, one 68Ib., and two Salb. sphe- 
*| rical shot-guns.—— The Intrepid, 6, has arrived from Gibral- 
tar in Plymouth Sound. She is ordered home in re Dug 
, 


os reward of his inestimable services, is 
It is impossible not to think how, in the long and terrible 
hours when the fortunes of an empire and the fate of a whole 

pulation hung trembling on a single thread, the man who 
Pore on his shoulders the dreadful responsibility must have 
looked to the hour of rest beyond, when he should return to 
the peacefulness of the home he had left and enjoy the grati- 
tude of ithe people he had saved. The ho 


what his country i 


ily, it prov 
Tess than his , and he had given it without stint. For him- 


¢ had reserved nothing but the consciousness of duty 
formed. 


of the defective condition of her screw shaft.——The St. 
on board of which is Prince Alfred, has been at Brest. 


Queen having ex 1 a wish that no official honours should 
See ce, his royal highness was only received 
due to a foreigner of distinction. 


id, 11; also, Lts: 
Foster; and Surg: 





ah Susatheld sad AE Du Rw 
—Surg: D. Thomas : 


to Black Prince. 
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New Publications. 
The Tragedy of Swecess is a sequel to the “Tragedy of Er- 
rors,” noticed in the Aion of January 25, and, like that very 
tame production, is based upon doubtful if not altogether 


false theories. It aims to present what in fact has no exist- = 


ence, the esthetic side of the negro nature; to illustrate the 
evils of Slavery ; and to justify the sentiment of Abolitionism, 
Its story relates to white and black persons, resident in the 
Southern States; and whereas the former Tragedy made 
known that there was a change of children at birth, the latter 
makes known that this change was discovered. What there- 
after happens, falls very far short of being either rational or 
pathetic. Of dramatic power the book has not a particle. 
The characters are not characters at all, and the incidents are 
trivial and commonplace. A good deal of fictitious sentiment 
is expended on the theme of Slavery, and a good deal of more 
commendable philosophic reflection upon extraneous subjects. 
The text of the work is a deplorable compound of weak blank 
verse and very ordinary rhyme—the form of poetry without 
the substance. Like its predecessor, it contains some good 
bits of description, and some passages of earnest thought. We 
should judge it to be the production of a refined, cultivated, 
effeminate person, possessing taste and feeling, but altogether 
destitute alike of genius and originality. The old copy books 
used to say that “perseverance overcomes obstacles;” and 
certainly if you succeed in reading through the Tragedy of 
Success, you will commend the wisdom of the old copy books. 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields publish the work in a neat form. 

We have received, from the office of the Courrier Des Etats 
Unis, the second part of the French edition of Les Misérables, en- 
titled “ Cosette.” Having already commended the style and form 
in which this edition is published, we need only say further 
that our opinions of the story itself concur in the main with those 
of the Atheneum, reprinted in these columns some weeks ago. 
So far as the moral is concerned, it is simply an effort to show 
that society is responsible for that wretchedness which is 
chiefly due to the vice and folly of the wretched themselves. 
We have no doubt that the existing social system, in France 
as elsewhere, works a certain amount of injustice and wrong. 
Human institutions are never perfect. But that is a very nar- 
row and contemptible spirit, which, in reformers no less than 
in sufferers, seeks to evade the penalties of wrong-doing, by 
lodging censure upon circumstances. The present instalment 
of the story is remarkable for its brilliant treatment of a hack- 
nied theme—the Battle of Waterloo. Some of the descriptive 
portions, especially the account of the cuirassiers attacking our 
infantry squares, are superb beyond comparison. We must, 
however, emphatically endorse the Atheneum’s condemnation 
of the allusion to Cambro M. Hugo's defence of the low 
filth which he attributes to that officer is unequalled as a bit 
of moral and political rhodomontade. It is stated that Les 
Misérables is shortly to be dramatised, for the English stage, 
by Mr. James Lowe, editor of the London Critic. 

Lord Byron’s Childe Harold has been translated into French 
verse, by M. Lucien Davésits de Pontés, and published in 
Paris. A critical London paper discusses it as follows :— 

The old reproach against the French of caring nothing for 
the literature of d is, happily, an \ ohodiens accusation. 





That valuable peri , the Reoue Mondes seldom 
pears without dev: one or more articles to the sis 
of some English work of mark, and French translators of Eng- 


lish authors present themselves, elsewhere, at every turn. 

The latest among them is M. Davésits de Pontés, whose sud- 

den death occurred while the present translation was still in 

progress, and it is by his widow that the task of completing it 
been 


eee reee The literary ability of the ones 
translator is well known, and a close cahealnation of the yvo- 
lumes before us shows that it was not unshared by Madame 
Davésiés de Pontés, no inequalities appearing anywhere to in- 
dicate a feebler hand. The merits of this version are, indeed, 
very remarkable throughout, and they are enhanced by the 
fact that the Spenserian metre has been adhered to—a diffi- 
culty which will be salty sepueiein’ by all who are famili- 
ar with French poetry. these cases example is better 
than assertion, we shall select a few of the best-known stanzas 
in justification of our remarks, observing that, for the benefit 
of those who wish to test the matter further, the original and 
the translation are printed in juxtaposition. 

Take the opening of the Third Canto to with :-—“ Is 
thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child! &c.,” where we must 
not object to the complimentary adjective. 

Fille chérie, as-tu les doux traits de ta mére, 
Ada! l’unique enfant de mon cceeur et de mon sang? 
Tes yeux bleus, autrefois, souriaient 4 ton pére, 
d nous séparions, non pas comme a present, 
avec un espoir.—Ma nef, en dissant, 
M’eveille sur les flots ou I’écume poudroie, 
Et d’en haut I’aquilon s’éléve en mugissant ; 
D’ Albion a mes yeux le rive se déploie, 
Mais n’émeut plus mon ceur de douleur ni de joie. 
Or this :—“ Stop! for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust, &c.” 
Arréte! a tes pieds git la cendre d’un empire; 
Un tremblement de terre joutit ces 
Eh quoi! rien sur ce sol? ni marbre, ni porphyre ? 
La gloire n'y dressa nul trophée a ces fils? 
Rien ! mais le sens moral n'en est que mieux compris. 
Tel fut ce champ jadis! qu’il soit tel d’age en age! 
gue le sang qu’ll a bu féconde ses épis! 
oila donc ton seul fruit, vaste champ de carnage! 
Combat qui fis des rois, voila ton seul ouvrage. 
PO teil al then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
On s’agite, on se hate, on court le tour cétés ; 
Ce sont des pleurs cachés, des de détresse, 
fronts, it la pudeur colorait la beauté, 
Devenus, tout a coup pales d’une tristesse 
Gut Sete done be cnrer be Sear G0 bn Jeunesse; 


soupirs étouffés, 
De retour ici-bas; des de dresse, 
Pent étre les derniers ! ! qui pouvait prevoir 
Une si triste aurore aprés un si beau soir ? 


——_>—_—_—_ 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN FULL DRESS. 





Social Science army to a majestic soirée. For the first time 
the wahentoes lnaipatenpet Great Britain assembled within the 
halls to — islative business, and boldly 
took possession of the House of Commons. The occasion was 
great, and ter the zeal displayed by the volunteers. As 
as eight o'clock vast crowds, in and uniform, 
gloves, white gloves, and no gloves, assembled under a 
tent in New et at and the parole haying been 
given, the gate of the legislative fortress was taken by storm, 
and in rushed the stream of Social Science. Onward thro’ 
the cloisters, along a passage formerly the site of the 
Star Chamber, up some stairs, and through more cloisterly 
pathways, the current did not stop till it reached the entrance 
of the lobby to the House of Commons. There an imposin 
spectacle presented itself. Close to the doorkeeper’s arm-c 
in commanding attitude, stood Lord Brougham, the king of 
social science, surrounded by his Court and faithful ministers, 
foremost among them Lord Shaftesbury, with the blue ribbon 
of the Garter over the spotless waistcoat, and the glittering 
star on the immaculate breast. The sight was awe inopiring 
to the crowd from below, and brought an instant 
check into the scientific current. But it lasted only a minute. 
A graceful wave of his Majesty's extended right set the tide 
moving again, directing its course into the legislative sanctu- 
aries east and west. a and stronger now came the 
stream of Social Science, thicker and thicker got the crowds 
struggling into the lobby. All classes, ranks, and degrees had 
their representatives in the army, which for more than two 
hours kept moving past before g Brougham and his trusty 
ministers. 
en mye and tradesmen; Yorkshire curates 
and Indian half-pay officers ; farmers and schoolmasters; Spa- 
niards, Frenchmen, and Dutchmen ; even here and there chil- 
dren of eight, and tottering enthusiasts of eighty ; sweet flowers 
of the telecom with bright blue eyes and low dresses, and 
ladies in spectacles—all by _in turn, staring and stared 
at, bewildering and bewildered. The resplendent star of the 
noble Anthony Ashley-Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, a 
to create a profound sensation among the curates, the little 
boys and the elderly ladies. The magic rays emitted from the 
silver luminary were dazzling to the eyes of all to such a de- 
gree as to stop periodically the tide of social science ; and not 
even the perpetual smile of the noble wearer was able to re- 
assure the disturbed emotions of many a fair lady, or innocent 
schoolmaster. The countenance of the mo himself was 
thrown into the shade by the app of his premier. But 
few of the devotees paid marked reverence to their king in 





plain clothes, though all bowed to the ground before his ee all practical 


grand vizier. The poor soverei ternately frowned 

smiled, and at last got ti Already, the stream had 
rushed ane his Majesty for two mortal hours, and social 
science kept on flowing in faster than ever, with no visible 
sign of abatement. It was too much for octogenarian royal 
legs, and when the clock pointed to a quarter past ten, the 
sovereign gave way with a deep groan, and retired behind the 
scenes. Garter-minister, encouraged by the devotion of thou- 
sands, stuck to his post some time longer, but was himself 
swept omen last by the ceaseless torrent. ey hee time, the 
Palace of Westminster had become completely inundated with 
social science as it had never been re within memory of 


man. 
The sight was grand in the extreme, the House of Commons 
was crammed to suffocation, the green benches being filled 
with an enthusiastic multitude from the floor to the ceiling. 
A middle-aged dame of most imposing appearance, with horn 
spectacles and an Elizabethan head had taken posses- 
sion of the Speaker’s chair, and the Treasury Bench was en- 
tirely occupied by a group of wa, gr geaemny Larne 
science ever were Woman’s more 
sively proclaimed. i Pomytny ofthe Commons was not 
large enough to hold e aspirants parliamentary 
honours, and numbers flocked to the abode of the 
realm, to occupy the scarlet seats. But herea bur  {anitor, in 
further as 


the garb of a policeman, sta: progress. Vain w 
the remonstrance of w , eager to sit on the 
historical woolsack ; the man on duty was inexorable, the bar 


was high, and no sto! -ladders were athand. The stream, 
therefore, had to turn and, finding a new outlet, fell with 
terrific force into St. Stephens’s Hall. The field thus con- 
quered was inviting in the extreme. At the end of the hall 
was the band of the Coldstream Guards on a raised platform, 
while along one side rao a table loaded with tem refresh- 
ments, free to the outstretched hand. Fair was the music, but 
fairer seemed the ices and cakes to the votaries of social sci- 
ence, A devoted band surrounded the table in an instant, 
laying hold of the contents with frantic im once, bashing 
and jostling and ling in great disorder. Luckier 
time than in Soon of the House of Commons, the lords 
of the creation got the upper hand in the le for victuals. 
With the exception of a very few nervous advocates of Wo- 
man’s Rights the store got into the entire on of mascu- 
line science, no more to be surrendered till the period of gene- 
ral dissolution. The conquest was accomplished greatly with 
the assistance of a corps of bearded volunteers, members of the 
qnen.de bienfaisance, who stuck to the position with touching 
ortitude. 

In a spirit of extreme dienfaisance, one ot the burly savans 
swallowed seventeen ices, and eleven raspberry es, and 
finished by throwing a cup of coffee over his neighbour's 
aemeeet, There was little hae yay S even erone wmnene 
ladies holding their own against su: rmidab' ampions 
of social science, and the field of comestibles therefore was 
left, after protracted struggle, to the warriors who held it by 
ancient Norman law. The right of possession was exercised 
with the more ease, as after a while it became impossible for 
one po or parties to move freely. An in- 
flux of three hours’ duration, with no outlet, had completely 
choked up the abode of the a yg ye: ve wisdom, 


the results which followed ministers, peers, 
penen and ores were drawn with irresistible force 
into the whirlpool of science, and tossed about between 


flowers, silks, metal buttons, and hard Dutch skulls. Still the 
scientific current kept pouring in from the outside, allowing 
not @ soul to escape through the narrow orifice prepared for 

in two directions, and admirabl; as & mouse- 
line, woman’s bis, 


till the spirit was ready to burst the walls of St. Stephen. 
dint of pessing,, pasting, sod Saas 
= pow ght, est 


minster Palace by eleven o’clock at night. The feeling was 
universal that the soirée was a “‘ splendid success.” 

And undoubtedly the great of social science was a 
success. The fact that seven thousand ladies and gentlemen, 
comp the élite of rank and fashion, could be made to 
brave the legion of discomforts proverbially attending those 
delightful | een rr called solten, and meet together for the 
purpose of testifying their faith in ideas of progress, has a 
meaning the importance of which can scarcely be overrated. 

modern society, broken as it is into castes as never soci- 
>. A was before, has eminently need of such assemblages, 
which, with all their drawbacks and physical miseries, yet ac- 
complish a large share of good. In the very midst of the aw- 
tul struggle for ices and | d only by a ther- 
mometer of eighty degrees—groups might be observed here 
and there in Westminster Hall bearing eloquent testimony in 
favour of the value of such meetings. Here was a Parsee and 
his daughter holding long conversation with Vice-Chancellor 
Sir W. Page Wood; there Signor Gavazzi shaking hands 
warmly with the Belgian Minister ; there again the Archbishop 
of York promenading with Mr. Milner Gibson ; and in the cor- 
ner of the hall a group of Unitarians and Trinitarians, inclu- 
aaa Prussian Dr. Krummacher in warm colloquy with 
the Very Rey. Richard Chenevix Trench. To bring such va- 
ried elements together, though it should be on the herring- 
barrel Feroan ye must always remain an Seperens practical 
object of well-understood social science. The only question 
is whether it would not be possible to make the social aseem- 
blages as pleasant as they are undoubtedly useful. Though 
fashion has set the example of making the word soirée syno- 
nymous with crowded rooms, ill-served refreshments, and an 
over-heated atmosphere, yet it has never been proved that 
these things are absolutely necessary for the success of the 
undertaking. 

It might be worth trying whether a bond fide soirée could 
not be made sufficiently brilliant by only inviting twice the 
number of people a building will hold, instead of four times 
as many: and also whether the spirits could not be kept up 
by keeping the thermometer down to about seventy d 
As to the chapter of refreshments, without which, unfortu- 
nately, . human souls cannot do, be they ever sv scientific 
and sublime in their aspirations, it appears possible that a few 
reformatory measures might here also be introduced with ad- 
vantage. To tempt a poor perspiring mortal to consume num- 
bers of and sweet-meats, to the utter ruin of his 
di ve faculties, seems as cruel as expensive, while an unli- 
mited quantity of tea, coffee, bread-and-butter would suffice to 

purposes, and make soirées pleasant to hosts as 
well as assuage the rivalries of guests. All these are questions 
which the it Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science t fairly undertake to discuss, as indeed they 
are not only topics of general interest and of some import- 
ance, but Lave come specially within cognizance of the 
learned members by the practical experience of Saturday last. 
Few will Guay that there is much to be taught and much to 
be learnt on all sides, and King Brougham would confer a sig- 
nal benefit on =< ar, setting apart a day, in the 
next cam ot his army, e due ventilation of the sub- 
ject. ith all the social science of our days there are as yet 
not even the rudiments of the art of social communication,—the 
science of sociology. The great modern contrivances of rapid 
transit which have quickened the pulse of international life to 
an immense degree, seem to have had an almost coatrary ef- 
fect on individual intercourse, raising barriers which never be- 
fore existed. With not a few the opinion of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau to ground that no animal is less fitted 
to assemble in large herds than man. More than to anybody 
the duty would seem to belong to the votaries of social science 
to remove these misanthropic notions, and to impugn the old 
saying levelled against the English: “Ils s’amusent moult 

”— London paper, June 14. 
——_>__—_ 
JAPAN AT EPSOM. 
(From Tame oe Cnem Sante ie i es 
panese Envoy Extraordinary, to imio 

ment for Correspondence touching the Barbarians. Nagasaki.) 

“Truly these English Barbarians are a wonderful e. 
We have slrentty seen the houses and feasts of their Deimos, 
their Parliament, or national talking-house, their Exhi- 
bition, their Woolwich, their wax-works, their len of wild 
animals, their coal-pits, and their manufactories, and we are 
indeed very weary, and long much for the time when we shall 
return to our beloved Japan. But we had not yet seen the 
mange of all the strange sights here—what may indeed be 
call pee of the going forth of the people of Loadon—the 
feast of Dar- 

* Dar-bee is weg name of tty Sons eee the — of Eee 
posed to the present Tycoon -mer-stoon. But 
aia fears oamnea 10 52 called not after the name of the reign- 
ing-Tycoon, but of him who is now plotting to get his place 
and wer from him, we, your humble slaves, cannot ex- 
plain. But it is the opinion of Matsadaira Iwaimé, a man of 
sagacity and learning, that the feast is in honour of an Ances- 
tor of the livin io Dar-bee, who, according to the re- 
in. of the Barbarians being worshipped under the symbol 
of a horse, is reverenced with Ya og w and races of horses, 
such as we yesterday beheld. The living Daimio Dar-bee 
much loves horses, and races of horses, as we are told by our 
attendant d. 

“ All the Barbarians in their chief town of London are com- 
wed to celebrate this festival, which is held at a place called 

p-sum, seven Ji distant from the capital, situated among hills, 
and approached by many roads. Those who cannot buy 
or hire horses to or draw them thither, are compelled to 

on foot, and all the inhabitants of London assemble on the 
Fits of Ep-sum, overlooking a smooth space of green -_ 
which is an enclosure sacred to the great ancestor Dar-bee, 
by police-men in blue ents. Even the great 
Tycoon Par-mer-stoon himself is compelled to take part in 
these rites, and the Councils of the Nation are closed, that all 
the Daimios and Counsellors, and all their servants, may go 
with the Tycoon to the feast of the — ancestor Dar-bee. 

“ We journeyed in two norimons, drawn each by four horses, 
wishing to show our respect for the religion of the Barbarians. 
For all the seven Ui, the road was full of carriages and horses 
carrying them that journeyed to the feast. They recited loud 

yers and sang odes to the ancestor, and ee on musical 

use, like to the straight horns used by sellers of fried 

fish in J moved along in procession. For all the 

us much respect, lifting up 

xtendiug the other out- 
msaning Oh, beautiful and wonderful 

‘Oh, tiful and wonderfu 
their admiration of our persons and 
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such hats could be 


purchased (He was in his seventy-first 
* Ooo-is-yoor-hatter ”) I bade h 


with those dimmed and vacant eyes in wh 
epart, seems no longer to take the trouble of showing it- 
self; he spoke with the short and wavering utterance, the 
feebleness of which resembles the emotion of a last adieu. But 
once entering into conversation, all his firm and accurate in- 
tellect still maintained itself, though with labour, and sustained 
by the energy of his will.” 
At the first levee which M. Guizot attended, though he 
ght the ceremony long and monotonous, the scene inspired 
him with real interest. 
“T regarded with excited esteem the profound respect of that 
vast assembly, courtiers, citizens, lawyers, churchmen, officers, 
military and naval, passi 


oo nee ae 
i raiacdonald) tell thess - 


barians the - of the ——, in the ~ of 
atters at Nagasaki, of whom we pw our travellin, 
supply of hats, and when I see the Daimio Rus-sool, I 
ropose to him the opening of a trade in these hats, which the 
admire. This will give exceeding satis- 
faction to the Barbarians, spread our manufactures, and cause 
great gain to the hat-makers of Japan. Also, observing us to 
asked us if we had sufficient thereof 
ing in their language, ‘ How-are-yer-off-for-pa- 
per!’ the meaning of which words Macdonald taught us, tel- 
us to answer in the Barbarian tongue, ‘ You- 
h means, ‘ Thanks be unto you, O people, we have suffi- 
cient for our needs.” The Barbarian 
will perceive, is brief, and a few words mean much. 
“On their way to this feast the crowd sto) 
small temples by the way-side called ‘turn-pi 
cations were uttered in a loud voice, and small pieces of coin 
given to the priests, doubtless in 
ropitiation of the great ancestor 
the way-side meat and drink offerings were made by the 
Also priests in ragged mournin, 
dust upon their heads, and bare-footed, ran 
with prayers inscribed on papers which they offered to the 
people for money. Of these p 
some for deposit in the archives of the department for Corres- 


before the Queen, the greater 

iss her hand, all perfectly solemn, 
awkward. The sincerity and seriousness were 
both needed to prevent those antiquated habits, wigs, and 
purses, those costumes which no one even in England now 
except on such occasions, from appearing somewhat 
ous. ButI am little sensible to the outward appear- 
ance of absurdity, when the substance partakes not of that 
chara cter.” 


tongue, as your serenity 


ment for prayers, or for 


Of Lord Durham M. Guizot says, he was a spoiled child of 
the world, clever, popular, still young and handsome, satiated 
th tated by the trials of life. 
“There was the elevated head, 
emeanour, the placid look, ready to 
become animated if any subject of interest arose, the remains 
of early beauty under the sadness and weariness of 
without regrets, however, at having ‘played out 
I found him quite alone. He bade me 
remark this. ‘ Formerly,’ he said, ‘ when I was young, scarce- 
my door, men or women, without calling 
, from that window, I see them all go by 
as formerly, but the 
men escape, when old, the visitation of neglect. 
group of foreign diplomatists 
accurately, drawn. Baron de 
nce Metternich, intelli 


er-papers we have bought ya pl 1 him infini 


the dignified and gentle 

“ When we came to the place where a seat of honour was 
prepared for us, we saw that all the Barbarians of London 
were indeed here assembled. The crowd was as the crowd 
of flies about the honey-pots in the market of Nuku Haima, 
and the shouting as the roar of many waters, and the horses and 
more than could be counted. And we saw the 
ts -mer-stoon, in common garments like other men, 
with many counsellors of the Mikado and Daimios, and all 
the Parliament of the nation, in an enclosed place, below 
where we sat, and many of them had little books in their 
hands, and they stood in a ring, and wrote in their books, and 
uttered invocations in a loud voice soundin, 
—to—one, ‘Six to nine—on—Buck-stone. 
which we believe to have been prayers or religious exclama- 
tions, but they were not clearly exp! 
interpreter was not sufficient for the many strange sights we 


htly, but for the most part 
omman, “a confidential ser- 
nt, prudent, seriously dis- 
creet, carefully avoiding to commit his court and himself, and 
think, with my cook than w 
conversation.” General Alava, “ a loyal Spaniard, muc 
in England, and neither hostile nor mistrustful towards 
France,”—a rare virtue the latter in the eyes of a Frenchman. 
M. Van de Weyer, “a clever interpreter of King 
his political notions on European 
a good position in English society,”—a meed of 
ing more of the cold nature of the giver than of the merits of 
Bel Ambassador. M. Dedel, “ repre- 
ness and propriety the old republi- 


much more taken, as 
ed to us, as indeed one 


“ After awhile, all the people gathered in two rows, with an 
open green space between them, and a dog was let loose, and 
the people shouted as if devoting him to the evil powers, to 
which indeed we believe the unclean animal to be offered asa 
sacrifice. Then came forth horses of exceeding height, but 
more thin than storks or flamingoes, with men on their backs 
in bright garments, and the people shouted, and the horses 

loped up and down like the wind, more and more joining li 
m, till at last, they all disappeared beral 
of us, and by the aid of the glasses which make far-off things 
near, we saw them a mile and a half away. 
we heard a bell, and a loud shouting, an 
to and fro, and we felt our heads go round by reason of the 
crying and the multitude, and in two moments after the bell, 
and a great sound of horses’ feet, and 
before us, but whether it was horses 
or men, - —- oy carriages, we knew not, and then 
the ie pow nto the green 8 
stained trom till now, and we were tbat the feast of Dar-bee was 
over, and there arose a noise as of pistols, and our hearts turned 
to water, but Macdonald told us to be of 
the wholesome medici 
pain,’ of which we have often drunk, for it is 
Then all the multitude 
Hak, and Gepen Sting and Grtuking och 
, and drink, an eating an nking m 

soar af Den-bea’ for thio tae part of the festival which 
must on no account be omitted. 

“ We are told that many Daimios 
taels at this festival to the priests of 
honour to the sacred horses, who are kept for this curious fes- 
tival,and that there are many Daimios who keep sacred horses 
for the feast, such as we had seen, tall and strong and exceed- 
ing thin, and men in bright garments to ride upon their backs. 
But all these things are a m 
ache with all we saw and 
many bottles of the Barbarian medicine ‘ 


y 
hly-cultivated mind, equally unassumi 


round the hill in front Review of Guizot's Embassy to the Court of St. 





A SvurercaL Opreration.—Dr. Geo 
have entered the profession some time « 
pil of Dr. Dorsey, nephew and associate 
of Dr. we k j = through this intim: 
the n of the t protagonist o’ 
That was a fair capital to set up with ; and, if he had needed 

the circumstance might be put among the 
causes of his own overreaching growth. The first of his ex- 
connection. Dr. Graham, a 


STIS 


the crowd swayed 


American surgery. 


which they had ab- 
ploits came about through 
surgeon, was the hapless and ho; 
a diseased enlargement of the parotid gland. 


drink called by the its surroundings fro: 


accomm room 
™ ; at nen to the very 
gulation. e struggles in t paroxysm: 
sheer force of the convulsive effort, compelled a little relaxa- 
tion of the tough tissues em 

would grow again, till another n 


limits of further expansion were rap’ 
fatal result as rapidly and certainly 
pation of the gland was the 


upon the sufferer to undertake it; but he had proceeded a 
very little way in the operation when the blood, spoutin, 
innumerable little vessels, devel 
the operator, and he desisted. 


for the stomach in this coun 


it, and then the tumour 
ve another relief, at a 
and danger; for the 


-bee, who tend and do 


or relief. That had 
1, of Dublin, was prevailed 


to us, and our heads still 


that day, though we took he danger in his way re- 


‘breadth precision in the use of the scalpel, for the 

and must be dissected from its entanglement with the caro- 

tid artery, the internal jugular, and the eighth pair of nerves, 

why Green oh aid despair a 

3 . Gra ther did not despair, or grow desperate, 

, who, about “that time, had 

e feats of daring in experimen- 

. When Sir Astley heard the history he replied to 

t, “ Carmichael’s scar, marking 

con to all other adventurers.” 

,| This refusal left no hope in Europe for the sufferer; but 

li, | away over in that new country, where so many new things 

had already been don 
romised enough to in 


imios and the people of all ranks down to 
the lowest coolies flock to the festival, unless it be that it is 
enjoined by religion, we cannot tell. 
very sore to travel for heat and dust and crowd, and Matsa- 
daira Iwaimé thinks it is a journey of penance, laid upon the | achieved 
Barbarians by their priests, and I 

onald, when we ask 
ord: meaning ‘play’ or —— But bh 


a d e 
business of the capital, and jo’ 
through heat and dust and crowds, to see many 
horses galloping madly for two moments like railway engines 
that have run away, and in paying many thousand taels to the 

ests of the horses, neither I nor Matsadaira Iwaimé can un- 
We believe there is some 
the Tycoon does not wish us to fathom. 


the encroachment of the tu- 
e way of seven Ui is 


that this is probable, 
, Said it was ‘sport,’ a 


Ez 


his failure, is a bea- 





, with a fame that 

. Physick positively re- 

sed to undertake it. Young McClellan was present at the 
interview, and could not suppress his hopeful: 

presence, and under that opinion, endorsing as it did the des- 


tion to tie an artery less than a crow-quill. He commanded 

the flow by a twinge of the cut vessel with his forcceps, and 

= enema et the a at the time, and 
in of ig of them 

There was the metal of a hero, and the mind to manage it, 
in that young man. He earned a laurel by that exploit; but 
it was treated by the authorities as a crime. The fact was de- 
nied. The stupid bigotry of the leaders in the profession built 
a charge of charlatanism upon the pretence of an achievement, 
which they p d impossible, till Dr. Drake, of Cincin- 
nati, who witnessed his third stccessful operation of the 
same kind, put the doubters and deniers to silence—Dr. W. 
Eider, in Phila.“ Press.” =——— 

A Tray Orr THE Track.—Mr. Francis Train is a 
gentleman whose name has appeared of pretty frequently 
in the American papers. His vocation appears to be to instruct 
the English people, through the medium of public discussions, 
in the nature and character of American institutions, with 
special reference to the causes and origin of the present civil 
war. But, like the schoolmasters of a former age, his disci- 
pline is strict, and he does not spoil his pupils by sparing the 
rod. In other words, he mingles with his teachings a 
amount of good humoured ridicule of English —— and 
peculiarities. Herein he has a wide field, and in main he 
does his work well. He is saucy and sometimes flippant, but 
he is lively, amusing and good tempered, and says many true 
things. His English hearers take his hits—which are some- 
times very hard—with a h d forb which is 
ay commendable. Although just now, it is almost treason- 
able to say a civil word in be of England, we beg our 
angry countrymen to make a note of this. It is our private 
opinion, that if an English lecturer, in any of our large cities, 
should deal with our political institutions and social - 
teristics, with anything like the biting severity of Mr. Train, 
he would hurdly e&cape personal violence. 








But, in all candour, we cannot but that Mr. Train is 
not better qualified by his turn of mind, and the nature of his 
studies, to disc’ his self-imposed trust of instructing the 


ple of England as to the scope and characteristics of our 
ee. We find, for instance, that in a recent speech he 
said: 

‘*How many times must I correct the oft-recited blunder about 
the term Sovereign States? Peace was signed in 1783. Then came 
the Confederation of States, lasting till 1789, when the States dele- 
gated all their Sovereign power to the Federal Government under 
the Constitution of the United States.’’ 

Mr. Train must presume greatly upon the ignorance of his 
audience when he ventures to € 80 extrao an asser- 
tion as this. 

After this, we cannot wonder that Mr. Train should not be 
well informed on English history and politics, but it is not 
very flattering to our self love to find one of our countrymen 
discoursing thus about Ireland : 

“| “Centuries have gone since the armies of that old coquette Eli- 
zabeth cut thro your try. Long is the time since that 
old idiot King Jam ter)—overran that unhappy land 
with his perambulating scaffolds and his ready-made execerionere. 
Poor Ireland !—what a life of conquest. Then Charles came with 
his — juries and confiscation, followed by Cromwell expa- 
triating eighty thousand of thy sons, and knocking down all thy 
churches—followed by the Second James and his excesses, and the 
Treaty of Limerick—and then comes the destruction of thy indi- 
viduality. Thy Parliament Houses turned into barracks—thy Cus- 
tom Houses into stables for the King, thy squares filled with 
— y aia the overthrow of thy religion—and 7 
eyes blin: millions a ives 
Aariiament ; , while ‘England wets ghienn millions have ete thousand.” 
(Hear. 

The Italics are Mr. Train’s own. The whole number of 
members of the House of Commons is 655. Of these, and 
has 468, Wales 29, Scotland 53, and Ireland 105.— 
Courier. 

Scoot Grrus, [DEAL aND AcCTUAL.—An ideal school girl 
is one of the very loveliest things on earth. Personally so fair, 
so fresh, so hopeful, the beauty of womanhood in its dewy pro- 
mise, “ a rose with all its sweetest leaves folded.” Mentally, 
full of appreciation and docility, knowing so little, yet capable 
of knowing so much, a compound of sweet credulity and ques- 
tioning keenness. Morally, the most innocent and unselfish 
of beings, gentle looking and loveable, with reverent eyes 
lifted piously to heaven, and yet worshipping poor idols of the 
veriest clay, ready to believe that men are angels, and to make 
them so by the power of angelic purity and devotion. Shrink- 
ing from admiration abroad to di blessings at home, she 
is a sunbeam in the household and a violet in the street. 
Such are the delicate daughters of whom artists dream and 


poets sing. 

But the real school-girl is sometimes a very different person. 
She is a rose too early opened, with its petals imperfect, yet 
widely flaun to catch the reluctant gaze. Her knowl 
of books is ciently slight and superficial, yet there are 
many subjects upon which she knows altogether too much. 
She is not willing to be taught, because that would imply that 
roy by some possible mental om over sixteen, and 
she so long admired the waxen face in her mirror that she 
looks upon gray hairs and wrinkles as marks of contempt be- 
stowed by time upon people he has known too long. She re- 
gards her father as only her banker, and grumbles when her 


raham | Unsparing drafts are not ne honoured ; her mother is her 


things just as difficult of comprehension, about which 
s clearly wish to keep us in the dark. When 
they give us reasons which would not satisfy 
children, much more men of statecraft and learning. 

“ Of all their strange things, certainly, the feast of ‘ Dar-bee’ 
What passed on our road home is little 
‘pain,’ among other qua- 
lities, causeth sleep to descend on the eyes, and I kI 
for when I next remember, I was in my bed in 


it the question to 


“You are the man, the 
a, to undertake it,” —- the confidence of the 
nsupported, disapproved, 
temerity was 7 ttn) 
e fail paused only to reassure himself. 
dissecting room, minutely re- 
viewed the process, rehearsed it, and was ready. 
is scalpel reached the depth of Carmichael’s 
was by the same cause arrested , 
at once a suicide of the patient, who would have it ended 
rate, and a homicide by the bold boy, whom no caution 
The blood, spirting from a hundred 
ped through a sieve, was not to be 
checked. The actual cautery, if it could have been used, 
flow from the next stroke of the 
a moment. The patient cried 


afiash. He had once seen 


mega ete. 


Guizor on Certarx Men or Marx.—The first amongst 
are Lord Melbourne, Lord 


igs, impartial cl 
f pyre aak ystye ah oad 


these, of whom M. Guizot little vessels, as if pum 
Aberdeen, and the Duke of 
found “ the least radical of the 

sense and indifference, a judicious 
tist, gay without warmth, and ming! 
rity with carelessness which he took 
* It is all the same to me,’ was his habit 
Aberdeen he describes as “the most liberal am the Tories, 
serious and mild in temper ament, upright and 
fied and modest, penetrati 
with a heart profoundly 


repeated armest affections, 

mained tender and full of delightful companionship, under 
frigid exterior and a sombre aspect.” The 
Guizot. “I found him,” he says, “ 
bent, much beyond what his years 


would not hinder a greater 


paused 
out, “Go on, McClellan ; it is m 
how? The answer came to him 


jug out the tumour from its bed. No danger of 
. Ina moment the way was clear, the 
finished his last 


ae 
g 
g 








with his p conv Graham 
Dr, George never afterwards delayed an opera- 


de- | recovered, and 


dressing maid and nurse, and, like other low people, shows a 
great deal too much curiosity with to her habits, en- 
gagements, and correspondence. At such is her unfilial 
view of this most earthly relation. 

Her elder brothers are sometimes useful, but often tiresome, 


things upon occasion, but usually nuisances and traitors. For, 
alas, our fair school has something to conceal. 
That brow w cone Bate me 0 ocahenes, Ste hastoused 
thoughts of vanity and folly. That delicate hand, which seems 
moulded of the sea-shell’s pink and 1, has returned furtive 
signals of bo admirers, or possibly, but most imprudently, 
challenged the attention of a ey =f and locked among her 
treasures are notes of admiration a girl who ts her- 
self would rarely receive and never retain. With all these in- 
discretions, our school girl has never a thought of 
evil. She is only bent on amusing herself in her own untram- 
meled way, a way which lowers her position, depraves her 


taste, and robs the budding rose, while enfolded in pro- 

tecting moss, of half its fragrance and its dew.—-Springfield. Re- 
nn. —— — 

Aw Earvy Vistror.—The first visitor to the building yes- 

terday was his Royal Highness the Viceroy of Eeypt. who 

evidently retains in this country the oriental habit of early 


rising, inasmuch as he arrived at the building at eight o'clock, 
ene pry le ee eee No in whatever had 
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stances, it is fortunate that admission was obtained at all, for 
the police are vigilant in the extreme as to gi entrance 
during the hours the building is closed to the ic, though 
there was no difficulty in this instance. For two hours, there- 
fore, the Pacha and those who accompanied him had the 
building to themselves, and we hope were edified by what 
they saw, which could not have been very much, as they were 
present precisely during the time allowed for sweeping, dust- 
ing, and watering floors, uncov cases, and arranging 
goods. From this hour in the morning till past midday the 
viceregal - remained in the building, traversing it from 
end to end, and ———- paying long visits to the machinery 
annexe and picture galleries. At about one o'clock, when 
the building was rather inconveniently crowded, his 
royal highness left, but not without signifying to the executive 
the great gratification he had derived from the visit, and his 
intention to be present again to-day, both at the building and 
Horticultural Flower Show.— London paper, June 14. 





Purrs AT THE Exarsrrion.—Much has been said about the 
mercenary character of the present Exhibition ; and there can 
be no doubt that the arrangements on this score have opened 
up opportunities to a whole host of exhibitors, who have never 
had any other object in view than making the present Exhibi- 
tion a mere medium of advertisement. Unless under very 
stringent regulations, this was naturally to be expected in the 
inferior ee en pt _ one did ay Poy ewt to 
see the mere trading spirit invade t! i e highest 
branches of the p mop Fon Nevertheless it has done 2“ 
are models of statues, only models, exhibited for the 
mere purpose of getting orders. M. B—— exhibits several 
patterns in plaster, in this way, ticketed with the price for 
which they can be had done in marble; another price for 
bronze ; a lower price for the same thing half-size, and so on. 
This is really too bad. What should we think of one of our 
leading painters, if he had exhibited an oil sketch ticketed after 
this fashion—Mr. P. Q. will execute this subject, size 4 feet by 
8, in his best style, for £200; less highly nished, for £150 ; 
and half-size for one hundred guineas ?— The Builder. 


Merropo.itaN Dog-sHow.—An illustration of the gigantic 
character of the metropolis is afforded by the almost sudden 


springing up of a magnificent hall in the northern suburbs of N 


Islington, to be devoted henceforth to exhibitions connected 
with agriculture, and specially to the Christmas Cattle Show, 
which from the annually increasing visitors had outgrown 
even the large area of the Baker Street Bazaar. To remedy 
this inconvenience a ame yf was formed some time since and 
a capital raised, the t of which has been the present fine 
building, covering a space of many acres, and ——— from 
the Liverpool Road into the High Street, Islington, with en- 
trances from both. The hall is not yet quite completed; but 
the activity of the contractors has so far vce gree the work 
in advance of the stipulated time, that a kind of inauguration 
of the new building will take place on Monday week, by a 
“ great national exhibition of sporting and other dogs. con- 
currently with the more important Agricultural Exhibition to 
take place in Battersea Park. The present show is under 
high patronage, and has a genuine character. The competi- 
tion will be ae those who know the value and understand 
the true points of what they are contending for. Hence the 
Londoners will enjoy a fine sight. The entries already double 
the number exhibited in Birmingham, and are now over 1,000. 
The Duke of Beaufort has entered a whole pack of Foxhounds 
from Badminton, 40 in number—the first time a pack of hounds 
has been thus shown to the public. Besides these there are 12 
fox terriers, 16 bloodhounds, 15 otter and deer hounds, all of 
them of note and special character for size, form, stanchness, 
and fleetness ; 35 harriers and een ge (in them- 
selves a show), 100 pointers, 170 setters, retrievers, and 
spaniels, 68 mastiffs and Newfoundlanders, 64 bull dogs and 
bull terriers, 24 terriers, 22 Italian greyhounds, and—to give 
the whole an international character, as befits the time—50 
foreign di To indulge these animals with a liberal hospi- 
tality and the necessary attendance, provision has to be made 
of meat and biscuit to the extent of tons, and of servants 
to the number of 100. The dogs will be dogs of quality for 
the most part, as coming from the kennels of the Earls of 
Derby, Stamford and Warrington, Sefton, Bolingbroke, 
Berners, t, Lichfield, Saree. Kingsdown, Spencer, and 
Grey de Wilton; Viscount Hill, Sir J. R. Carnac, ., Sir C. 
E. j Ae Bart., the Hon. — . - nape | MP., bow 
uis of D , &. ies have also ente 
thes The Marchioness of “Londonderry sends two of 
her pet and the Lady Margaret Vincent is also an exhi- 
bitor. There can be no doubt that the dog show will prove 


one of the most attractive and popular exhibitions of the sea- | M. Girard 


son.—Daily News, June 13. 





Ixpiua-Russer CLoTta.—Another achievement has been 
made in operative chemistry, which deserves notice, because 
of the many useful applications of which it is capable, as was 
fully%explained in a paper read before the Society of Arts by 
the inventor, Mr. Frederick Walton. The achievement con- 
sists in a process by which india-rubber can be produced and 
manufactured from linseed oil. This oil is plentiful and cheap. 
We import as much linseed every year as will yield about 
60,000 tons of oil, and this, when converted into artificial india- 
rubber, would be saleable at about half the price of the real ar- 
ticle. A notion of the process may be formed by persons who 
have noticed that linseed-oil when spilt dries in a thin, 
film, and that a similar film forms on the surface of a quantity 
of the oil when left for a time undisturbed. Mr. Walton takes 
@ mass of these films, mixes a small portion of shell-lac there- 
with, crushes them, subjects them to a course of rolling at a 
high temperature, and so produces a substance which closely 
resembles india-rubber, and is gery to as great a variety 
of purposes as caoutchouc itself, and to many of those for 
which gutta-percha is now used. To notice but a few of its 
applications: we find clothing, water-proof sheets, tarpaulings, 
carriage- , saddlery, imitation leather, shoes and boots, 
printers’ ets, tubing, tank-lining, ship-sheathing, knife 
and tool handles, picture-frames, and all the articles which are 
now fashioned of vulcanite and ebonite. The usual way of 
preparing the so-called American leather cloth involves a pe- 
riod of seven days ; with this new substance, a much greater 
quantity of the cloth may be prepared in one day.—Chambers. 


Mr. Baztery, M-P., on Jamaica Corroy.—A plea for cot- 
ton and for industry was addressed to the members of the 
Royai Institution by Mr. Bazley, on the 4th instant, in which 
he stated that by the cotton manufactures five million persons 
found employment in this country before the recent dearth of 
the raw material, and that yearly value of all the cotton 

ufactures He mentioned Ja- 
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cotton was exhibited, and Mr. Bazley said he understood that 
Lord Brougham intended to set the fashion of wearing West 
Indian cotton, by having a waistcoat made from that material. 
Since that time, Mr. Bazley himself, Mr. 8. Gurney, M.P., Mr. 
Handel Cossham, Mr. Vickers, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. Richard- 
son, and other gentlemen, have followed Lord Brougham’s 
example.— London Post, June 19. 





Fisnine iy New Brunswick.—Mr. M. H. Perley and his 
Sons have returned to this city, after a most su fishing 
expedition to the North. Capt. Moody, A.D.C. to the Lieut. 
Governor, was with them fishing a week north of the Mira- 
michi, and at Tracadie had the pleasure of cms in the 
sport of taking sea-trout with fly, just within the break of the 
surf at the gullies, and landing them on the wild sea-beach. 
Very many were taken from $b. to 24 each—they were sea 

reen on the back, with pale fins and tail; the sides and 
lly covered with brilliant silvery white scales. This is said 
to be the first time that sea trout have been taken with fly at 
the sea side in this quarter, and it is now an established fact 
for sportsmen that they can be so taken in New Brunswick, as 
they have been for a long period in P. E. Island, Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, and pany 

Mr. Perley's party fished nine mvers in all, and had capital 
sport. Att of the Miramichi in a day and a half they 
killed 800 sea trout, from $lb. to 2}lbs., and fully supplied the 
numerous raftsmen at work there. The great quantity of 
saw logs on the Miramichi at that point, effectually prevented 
the of salmon there. 

Lord Albert Clinton, the youngest son of his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, was fishing the past week at Sussex Vale, 
where he had capital s and took with his own rod more than 
230 river trout. His Lordship has proceeded to Fredericton, 
and on Monday went up Nashwaak, with Capt. Moody, A.D.C., 


to a point where Mr. Perley, in , killed eight fine trout 
and — within an hour, on me last.—* Colonial Em- 
pire,” John, N. B., June 18. 

CarRLYLE Surpassinc HiwseLy.—Friedrich’s First Meeting 
with Voltaire! These other high things were once loud in the 
Gazetteer and Diplomatic circles, and had no doubt they were 
the World’s History ; and now they are sunk wholly to the 

htmares, and all mortals have forgotten them,—and it is 
such a task as seldom was to resuscitate the least memory of 
them, on just cause of a Friedrich or the like, so impatient are 
men of what is putrid and extinct:—and a quite unnoticed 
thing, Voltaire’s First Interview, all readers are on the alert 
for it, and ready to demand of me impossibilities about it! 
Patience, readers. You shall see it, without and within, in such 
light as there was, and form some actual notion of it, if you 
will co-operate. From the circumambient inanity of Old 
Newspapers, Historical shot-rubbish, and unintelligible Corre- 
spondences, we sift out the following particulars of this First 
eeting, or actual Osculation of the Stars.—New Volume, Life 
of Prederick. 

TRAMPING THROUGH Ray AND SiosH.—Rain still heavier, 
rain as of Noah, continued through this Tuesday, and for 
days afterwards; but the Prussian hosts, hastening towards 
Glogau, marched still on. This —— march, for the rear- 
ward of the Army, 10,000 foot, and 2, horse; march of ten 
hours long, from Weichau to the hamlet Milkau (where his 
Majesty sits busy and affable) —is thought to be the wettest 
on record. Waters all out, bridges down, the country one 
wild lake of eddying mud. Up to the knee for many miles 
together ; bye the middle for long spaces; sometimes even 
up to the chin or deeper, where your bridge was washed away. 

he Prussians marched through it, as if they had been slate 
or iron. Rank and file, nobody quitted his rank, nobody 
looked sour in the face; ~ took the comes the skies, 
and the red seas of terrestrial liquid, as matters must be ; 
cheered one another with jocosities, with choral snatches (to- 
bacco, I consider, would not burn); and swashed unwearied) 
forward. Ten hours some of them were out, their marek 
being twenty or twenty-five miles; ten to fifteen was the ave- 








rage distance come. or, singular to say, did any loss occur ; 
except of almost one r Army-Chaplain, and rr oe of 
one r Soldier’s Wife ;—sank dangerously both of be- 


yond redemption she, taking the wrong side of some bi 
parapet. Poor Soldier’s Wite, she is not named to me at all ; 
and has no history save this, and that “she was one of the re- 
iment Bredow.” But I ive she washed herself away ina 
/ orld-Transaction ; and there was one rough Bredower, who 
probably sat sad that night on getting to quarters.— Ditto. 


An EXPERIMENTAL Rariway.—Another discovery threat- 
ens to change our railway plant, perhaps our gon 

' , under the patronage of the Emperor, con- 
structed an experimental railway, on which the are 
impelled after the manner of a sledge. The runners of the 
sledges rest on a species of hollow clogs, between which and 
the rails, water is introduced. Thus the slide on a 
thin layer of water, and friction is almost annihilated. The 
success of the experimental railway is stated to be so decided 
that the Emperor has appointed a Commission to report on 
the system.— Atheneum, June 14. 





A Lion at Puiay.—The Africain, of Constantina, states 
that as a woodcutter was lately from St. Charles 


him an enormous lion. th terror he turned round 


h | and ran off, when the lion pursued and went past him, and 


on reaching a n distance in advance again lay down, as 
if to await the man’s approach. The man again turned round 
and went back ; the lion once more rushing id him, and 
lying down. mancuyre was yy the animal 
several times, when the man at length fell to the ground, ex- 
hausted by fright and fatigue. The lion then approached him, 
and after examining him from head to foot, walked off with a 
friendly roar, as if expressive of its pleasure at the trick it had 
played him. The man was confined to his bed for some days 


Tue Ixpran Rove Feat.—I have been requested to be pre- 
sent at and give my opinion on # performance which I hardly 
Pe cree to eats Oak Se ee 
I was challenged to tie the performer of this feat into a 
with ef dg Mp Fe het number of knots, in such 
a@ manner that he could not get loose. neg 9 OF mg 
sented myself at the time and # appointed, § sus- 

g some sleight-of-hand trick, provided myself with se- 
ee eae The performer—an intelligent 
and rather good-looking young man—sat himself in acommon 
wooden kitchen chair, and presented me with Ais rope. I 





they were) tightly with vy knots and twistings to the back 
of the chair. I then tied his two wrists tightly to the legs of 
the chair, pulling the ropes, I fear, cruelly tight, as the man 
afterwards showed me where I had cut the skin; but he did 
not complain of this a bit, as he had offered me the challenge. 
I then by means of “double hitches” fastened each ankle to 
the corresponding leg of the chair, then tied both legs to- 
gether, finishing off the rope with an attachment to the back 
rail of the chair. I then tied up his body, twisting the rope 
round and round, and fastening it wherever 1 could get a 
chance. The iormer was now indeed bound hand and foot, 
and could hardly move in any direction whatever. 

A large linen extinguisher was then placed over him, tied as 
he was, and I and the other spectators stood round, at a little 
distance, to see that no collusion took place. In four minutes 
and a half the performer gave the signal, the extinguisher was 
removed, and there sat the young man perfectly free and un- 
bound, and the ropes at his feet. I had tied him with seven 
pieces of rope (the usual number is four), and the seven pieces 
of rope lay at his ‘eet, in no way — or cut except at the 
places where I had cut them off the main piece, and I had 
taken the precaution to mark my own cuts, so as to know 
them again. I have not the slightest idea how the performer 
managed to loose himself; I fancy that he must use actual 
physical strength in so doing, as he seemed exhausted and in 
a profuse perspiration. Perhaps some readers, who have seen 
the trick in India, where I believe it is frequently performed, 
may be able to throw some light on the matter. I understand 
that the performer of this Indian rope feat is now engaged at 
Cremorne, and that he challenges all comers to tie him so 
tight in the chair that he cannot unloose himself.—F. 7. Buck- 





A NieuTincaLe Story.—A few days ago (says a corres- 
pondent of the Manchester Guardian), a certain merchant in 
had a tolerably large and very respectable company 
assembled at his house; amongst the rest, a lieutenant in the 
Hanoverian service, who is betrothed to his (the merchant's) 
daughter. It was a beautiful evening; warm, but not uncom- 
fortably so. The gue part of the company were sitting 
near the open windows, overlooking the garden. All at once 
the sweet notes of the nightingale were heard. Everyone 
rushed to the windows to hear the lovely songster pour forth 
its song, conversation ceased as if by mutual consent, and no- 
thing was heard from the company but exclamations of “ Ach 
wie schon,” “ Prachtvoll,” “ Himmlisch,” &c. After a time, the 
bird ceased for a few minutes, when the company gave free 
vent to their pent-up feelings of admiration ; and never was a 
p= = 80 as this one. This agreeable state of 
only lasted a short time; for the company were rather 
startled by hearing a man’s voice in the en call out, “ Herr 
Lieutenant.” Every voice was hushed immediately, and in a 
few moments oy A eard the following words: “ Hist, Herr 
Lieutenant, just let me do the little pig; it beats the nightin- 
gale all to pieces.” The company looked at each other, and 
very quickly closed the windows upon this would-be > 
ae whom the speaker was immediately called to ac- 
count, was quickly forced to confess that the nightingale 
was only a lark. It appeared that the lieutenant had a private 
soldier in his company that was quite a proficient in immitat- 
ing birds and animals ; and, thinking to oblige the company, 
he had him to imitate the nightingale for this night, 
i him, however, that he was not to attempt any- 
thing else. consequence was, the praises of the company 
_ the man offer to give further specimen of his abilities as 
above. woe 


Tue Spanisu Fieet.—A letter from Rome of the 30th May, 
says :—“‘ Mgr. de Mérode presented himself at an early hour yes- 
ae tothe Pope. He is not only Minister of 
but most witty visitor at the Vatican, and the author o! 
fete a mots, ‘1 ae a honour,’ he said, on enter- 

, of announcing to your ness that the Spanish fleet has 
arrived at Rome by the railway.’ It was in that manner that 
he ushered into the Pope’s presence twenty-five Spanish 
bishops wearing enormous hats, r and longer than the 
classical one of Basile on the stage, lined with , and hav- 
ing exactly the form of a boat. expremion of . de 

rode was too exact to suit the taste of the Spanish bi . 
who sulked, and did not attempt to conceal their ill-humour.” 








ArtiFictaL Ice.—For some months past, an ice-making 

peatbinn has mel in > caps mene which effects 
its purpose cheaply an by an ingenious process. 
Sea-water, as most readers Gari dont not freeze at aa ape. 
rature of 32 degrees, as fresh water does. Advantage is taken 
of this fact in the following way. A number of flat, square 
metal boxes, filled with fresh water, are placed within an air- 
tight chamber, around which a constant circulation of sea- 
—— oo on, which, Fes evaporation of ether, has been 
red in temperature below the ae. his circu- 
lation chills all the boxes, and freezes the water into hard 
solid squares, fit for any use to which ice is commonly ap- 
plied. A small steam-engine connected with the apparatus 
maintains a vacuum in the chamber, and condenses the ether, 
which thus is made to do its work of refrigeration over and 
over again with but little loss; not more, as we hear, than 
about eighteen-pence a day. 

DesPERATE ENCOUNTER BETWEEN MASTER AND . 
One of the strangest occurrences happened to Mr. Ambrose 
Hughes, of the firm of Hughes and Son, ironmasters, of Brad- 
ley, near Bilston, lately, with such perilous results that his life 
is of. That gentleman has a large bull and mastiff 
dog to guard his residence, and, as was usual, he unfastened 
the dog at night. The dog bounded into a field, as he was 
wont to do, and scampered away. After wandering about, he 
espied something getting under the railing, and as it was his 
master in a ben ig poeten, with his hat towards the d 
and it quite the dog did not ise him, an 
comm a desperate attack on him, which he continued 
until he almost tore Mr. Hyghes to pieces. flesh was torn 
and bitten all over the body to such an extent that Mr. 
Hughes's life is almost beyond hope. He vainly endeavoured 
to get at Sonpee the dog, but could not do so till he succeeded 
in getting et-knife out, with which he desperately cut 
the animal. . Hughes was next morning found exhausted 
on the ground, the dog lying almost dead some distance away. 
Dr. Best attends Mr. ughes. The dog has been kept alive. 
The least that can befal Mr. Hughes from this awful encoun- 
ter will be the loss of his legs, it is said — Manchester Examiner. 





Tae Late Mr. Bucxie.—Mr. J. Stuart Glennie, who was 
travelling with the late Mr. Buckle immediately before his de- 
of that unfortunate event in a 
Beyrout. Mr. Buckle had overworked 
himself, and suddenly felt the effects of it 





after the publication 
of his second volume last spring. sn Saimoes bo.lee aes, 


Seat. ee 
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ning of March he left Cairo for Sinai and Petra. Greatly im- 
proved in health by the six weeks in the Desert, he undertook 
the more fatiguing travelling on horseback — Palestine. 
Again his ardent temperament, or rather the essness of an 
over-excited nervous system, made him do too much, and, 
though on the 27th of April he capremes himself as feeling ne- 
ver to have been in better health in his life, he was that day 
seized with eee, and afterwards with an attack of sore 
throat, which detained him at Nazareth for more than a week. 
He never recovered his Desert strength, and had to take the 
easiest, though least interesting, route to Damascus, At the 
sudden view of that famous plain, on emerging from the rock 
defile on the eastern ridge of Antilebanon, he exclaimed, 
“Tt is worth more than the pain and fatigue it has cost 
me.” The fatigue again brought on diarrhea. The quantity 
of opium prescribed, though small, yet, with his peculiar con- 
stitution, produced delirium for about a quarter of an hour, 
and it was touching to hear him exclaim in the midst of his 
incoherent utterances, “ Oh, my book, my book, I shall never 
finish my book!” The French medical officer, however, whom 
he consulted, not ae him, but myself privately, that 
there was pos whatever to fear, only that it would be ad- 
visable he should give up the proposed excursion to Baalbeck 
and through the Lebanon, and return by the French 
road to Beyrout. “On these assurances,” says Mr. Glennie, 
“ and finding him ray much better dn the 21st, I regret 
to say I was indu to leave him, and go the long route 
patty hy Lebanon alone, in the confident expectation, how- 
ever, that I should find him waiting me at Beyrout, reinvigo- 
rated y the sea air, and ready to proceed on our journey to 
Greece and Turkey. I need not say how shocked I was to 
hear at the Consulate yesterday (31st of May), that, on the 
evening of the day I left Damascus (the 21st), he was seized 
with typhus fever, sank into an unconscious stupor on the 26th, 
died, and was buried on the 29th. One thing, | confess, I fear 
may have hastened the end; he was leeched. But the kind- 
ness and attention of our Acting-Consul, Mr. Sandwith, the 
American ae, Mr. Robson, and the American physi- 
cian, Dr. Barclay, who went up anety from must 
be warmly acknowledged. The stimulants applied by the lat- 
ter had only the effect of producing the and very tem- 
ar return to consciousness which preceded his decease. 
us, at the early of 39, died one whose death, I think, 
more than the 11" | of a friend, makes me co him a 
national loss. It is left for us but to hope that he is now en- 
joying that immortality without the hope of which, as he once 
said to me with tears in his eyes, ‘ life would be unsupportable,’ 
and in the more immediate presence and with deeper know- 
ledge of that God in whom he firmly believed.” 
r. Glennie fears that Mr. Buckle’s outlined essays—“ On 
the Ultimate Causes of the Interest of Money,” “On Bacon” 
which would have been chiefly an essay on Method), “On 
Soakspesre," and “ On the Influence of Northern Palestine on 
the On of ity,” may not be found in a sufficient 
state of forwardness to be published, as he , collec- 
tiYely with the papers he had contributed to 3 Men ae 
zine ; but “ parts of the social ‘ History of Civil 
in England’ exist ready for publication, and his commonp lace 
books, with their immensely varied yet methodical! eet 
extracts, will form the most curious, interesting, valuable 
collection of materials that has, probably, ever yet been pub- 
lished as a work of a single English student, and their publi- 
cation will be according to own intention in case of a 
non-completion of his work.” 


Porrs-Laureate.—The first patent regularly issued for the 
establishment of the office of laureate was dated 1630, 
in the sixth year of Charles L i it was provided 
that this court dignitary shoul ve yearly the sum of 
£100, besides a tierce of canary wine out of the Royal cellars. 
The troubles of the Civil Wars, however, retarded the opera- 
tion of this regulation, and Davenant, who re and 

it Shakspeare’s “ Tem: ” derived no further benefit from 
office than the title. He was the successor of Ben Jonson, 
who, though he had been court poet to James L., and ly 
enjoyed some jon, was never formally endowed with the 
laureate wreath. Davenant held the office till his death, and 
was succeeded by Dryden in 1668, who had the title conferred 
upon him by letters under the privy seal, and Tennyson is the 
twelfth in poetical descent from the famous author of “ Alex- 
ander’s Feast.” The following is a list of the twelve poets- 
laureate since Davenant:—Dryden, Shadwell, Tate, Rowe, 
Ensden, Cibber, Whitehead, T. Warton, Pye, Southey, Words- 
worth, and Tennyson. Some of these names are so well 
known, that their bearers need no mention here: but a few 
are entirely unknown, and a few particulars may not be unin- 
Lager g First, then, Shadwell. This laureate was a drama- 
tist, and great favourite of Lord Rochester, and obtained the 
office in 1668, when Dryden was deprived of it on account of 
the Revolution. eewese ag | upon his expulsion, Dryden 
wrote upon the unfortunate 
Fiecknoe.” It was completely successful, and the ridiculous 
object of it died in 1692 from taking an overdose of opium. 
Nahum Tate was next. He is chiefly known from a joint pro- 
duction with Dr. N. Brady of “The Metrical V oft the 
Psalms,” which first appeared in 1698. Poor Tate was ejected to 
make room for N. Rowe, whose “ Tamerlane,” and translation 
of Lucan’s“ Pharsalia” are well known. Eusden, whosucceeded, 
is passed over by all the bi hers, and obtained the “point: 
ment solely by interest. hitehead, who followed Cibber, 
brought the laureateship to its lowest ebb. His chief poem 
was entitled “ State Dunces,” and was a satire upon the minis- 
try of the time. He attached himself to “ Bubb Doddington,” 
satirized by Pope, in his most es manner, and throug! 
his interest held the laurel till 1774. On him, the famous lines 
of Churchill were composed— 
a os (can worse @ on manhood fall ?) 
Be born a Whitehead, or baptized a Paul »”’ 
Thomas Warton is not entirely unknown. His “ Hi of 





English Fostry” has done good service to Spenser and Mf ton, sasue teak 


will always remain a re 
formation. He died in 1 
reign of Elizabeth. He was succeeded by Pye, the Berkshire 
squire, M.P., and Commissioner of Police.” He achieved a 
translation of Aristotle’s “ Poetics,” and this, with a small yo- 
lume of poems, raised him to the 
Dryden, Cibber, Southey, Wordsworth, and Tenn: 
live for ever, and their lives are, or ye in our 

th hold words,” and we n ve no details 
concerning them. é 


TROUBLE For Honest Trapers—We understand that se- 


tory of various and curious in- 











on the re- 

venue, and the honest importer is of com- 
cal, Ghcaenn these houses are some of 
wealth, whose means, and long experience 


hadwell, the celebrated “Mac P 


, when he had only reached the Duke 


teship. The names of 


inferior establishments sell 


centive to fraud, 
mination of pac’ 
the invoice, 


in the trade enable them to buy upon the best terms, and 
they are unable to lay down their goods at prices for w 


The high duties levied on manufactured goods are great in- | a 
ly when there is practically no exa- 
, and comparison of the contents with | ti 


We hear the same complaints made by merchants as 


the hardware and grocery trades; and the Government ought 
at once to cause an inquiry to be made into the facts, and if it 


appears that the comp! 


the all 
venue, but seriously injurious to 
ing to the trade.— 


ts are well-founded, to provide for 
such a system of examination in future as will put an end to 
frauds, which are not only damaging to the re- 


the fair trader, and demoralis- 


lontreal Commi. Ado. 





PROBLEM No. 703. By 


White, 


> BREES 
2. Kt tks B P 
3. Q, or Kt, mates. 


8. Kt to Q 6, mate. 
If Black play 1. R tks P 





, White 
mates next move; and if 1. Q to K 


Chess. 


R. Ryley, of Mickleover. 





WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


SoL_vutTion To Prositem No. 702. 


Black. 


1. Q to K Kt 5 (or A, B) 
2. Any move. 


pr 
rd 
- 

° 

a 


1. 
2. 


lies with 2. Qto K and 
RRo Kitke BP eee 





The GAME following, which ts several singular and instruc- 
tive Seta, Se conc] partie of the last match between 
Messrs. Burden and Green : 

White (B.) Black (G.) White (B.) Black (G.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 2 PtoK BS She 90 
2KBtoB4 KttoK B3 |21 BtoQ2 BtoB3 
SKttoK BS KttoQB3 |22PtksP,ch R tks P 
4PwQé te Yt 23 R tks R Btks R 
5 Castles KKttksP |2%RtoKk to Kt 8, ch 
SSR Sage, KBtoK2 |S KtoR toK BT? 

7 K Kt to K B5 Castles % RtoK5 to R 5, ch 
oeiehe. PtoK Kt3 | 27 Kto Kt + 
9 KKttoR6,ch K to Kt 2 28 Ktto K2 td t 3, ch 
10 Q tks Kt PtoK B4 29 KttoQ4 gic B3 
ll QtoK B4 eteds 30 PtoK Kt3 to K Kt 
12 ~SY PtoK Kt4 |31 KtoR2 R tks Kt P 
eOes t3 Ktks Kt 82 Rto K R5,ch K tks R 
UPtKR4 RtoK Kt 33 oh bY 
I KttoQB3 KttoQKt5 | 4 Qtks Q, ch tks Q 
16 RtoK Kt tks K B 8 BtksP,ch Rto Kt4 
17 Q tks Kt Pto QBs 36 KttoK2 KtoKt3 
18 Rt K3 PtoK BS 37 B tks R K tks B, 
19 RtoK5 QBto Kt5 and Black wins. 

INTERNATIONAL CuEss Concress.—The preliminary meeting of 

ering of the Chen players ofall nation, to be held 


the 
this F Noel will take place on the 1 
der 





st., at St. James's Hall, un- 


img up of the convict establishment in Norfolk Island, were re- 
moved thither from Pitcairn Island. It is stated that his ex- 
isolated islanders has given him 
of their character. The names of the 
magistrate, and the schoolmaster are men- 
ihe peta mended ty Rr Win Dean or Farag 
e people mention m on 
from his vule--thabr wathew vatuows behaviour, and the pri- 
mitive —_ of their tastes and manners—still ap to 
be retained. total number of on the i at the 
date of his excellency’s visit was 268. 





GARTBALDI IN SwiTZERLAND.—The charming little village 
of Locarno, in the canton of Ticino, was a scene of extraordi- 
nary excitement on the evening of the 8th. The streets and 

s were thronged with an enormous crowd, comprised of 
inhabitants of every town in the canton and an immense body 
of peasants. While all was expectancy the booming of a can- 
non was heard. An immense shout was raised, and the h- 
bouring mountains re-echoed thousands of voices, ex: 

“ Long live Garibaldi!” ‘The gun wasthe signal of the debar- 
cation of the conqueror of Varese. At the Crown Hotel, which 
was decked with Italian and Swiss colours, Garibaldi was 
called to the balcony, but, owing to the almost delirious ex- 
citement which prevailed, not a word that he said could be 
heard. At a banquet a splendid Swiss carbine was presen- 
ted to him by a deputation. In the course of the evening 
a = seen to op —— a and a ; 
elight e spectators that sev: young 
surrounded the general and solicited him to kiss them on the 
forehead. The account says that he consented, and that to 
many of them he exp the hope that their children would 
be valiant defenders of the liberties of their country. Thenext 
morning, at 6 o’clock, the shores of Maggiore was covered 
with a multitude, who greeted the jus general on his 
embarkation with, if possible, even greater enthusiasm than 
y= = displayed on the preceding evening. —London paper, 
une 20. _— 


Trooping To THE GREAT ExursiTion.—An_ interesting 
visit of the day was that of a of three hundred Austrians, 
who, having come over from by the previous night’s ex- 


ress, descended upon the building in the morning, in a per- 
ect cavalcade of omnibuses. They appeared to be all of the 
citizen class, and were regul oO under four di- 
rectors, who seemed to be responsible their safe keeping. 
They announced their intention of giving the Exhibition a 
week, and stated Ghat they were only the advanced guard of 
thousands of fore’ wakgwchinmeg? cepted Europe who are 
now en route for London, bound on the same errand as them- 
selves. The next collective visit consisted of 150 of the em- 
ployés of the North Western Railway, franked in by Mr. Coch- 
rane, and they were followed by several schools of more or 
less importance.— London , June 12. 


Manparrins.—The most interesting passages 
to foreigners in the Pekin Gazette are notices of the co-opera- 
tion of British and French forces with the imperial troops in 
the complete repulse of the rebels near . These oc- 
cur in the issues of March 17 and 23, and are given as illustra- 
ions of the cores friendliness and tru! sincerity of the 
allies, ish and French. Two Americans, Ward and Pei- 

the other second in command, are 
. as 





tsi-wan, one general, 

'y complimented for their energetic assistance ; 
have rayed the throne for 

their f style of dress and assume 

cue, his esty looks upon this as of 

to his interests, and grants them bar cag h pe tye 

also permission “to wear a peacock’s , and carry the 

8rd button—clear blue button.”—Letter from Hong Kong. 


New Frencn ATLantic Sreamers.—The Martinique pa- 
pera, prlipe ete depen dicate ncaa tere A AN 
had agreed to asupplementary vote of n F r 
providin for ooalag the French, West India, and Mex- 
fon walt ets. The agent of the French Mail Packet 
Company arrived at Martinique. Thereare four steamers 
to begin the mail et service with,viz., the Louisiana, Florida, 
Vera Cruz,and Tampico. The length it 
of the packets from St. Nazaire, the ot departure in 


passenger fares by the French packets per 

than those b the Royal Mail packets, and it is anticipated that 
a number of will travel by the French steamers on 
account of the lowness of the fares, and to avoid embarking at 
Southampton and the transhipment at St. Thomas.—Daily 
News. 


Monument To A Goop Servant.—Messrs. Osmond and 








bab]. P ee 
tint ie pe wd Ser adc month. The ef ST featurte of the | 800, sculptors, of Salisbury, have just erected in Whipping- 
rogramme are :—A grand international tournament and a handi- | ham church-yard, Isle of t, a monument of a 
cap tournament, open to players of cross on three steps and é, with the follo inscription : 


electric telegraph between Lon 


best prob 
quarters of the world will be 
mention Messrs. Anderssen. 

Riviere, Hampto 


don and ; an 
blindfold play ; matches between clubs; and a com 
ems. Some of the most distinguished p 

resent. Among 0 


all nations; a match by 
exhibition 


on for the 
ers from all 


es, Blackburne, Boden 


De 
nm, Hannah, Harrwitz, Horwitz, Kennedy, Kolisch, 


Count Koucheleff, Lowenthal, “7° Mongredien, Prince Ouron- 


soff, Owen, Paulsen, Staunton, St. 


oadease of the interest which 
450 problems have been ent 


d for the petiti 


t, and Steinitz. As an 
has been excited, more than 





The prizes 


all the branches are of considerable value. 
a 


ment. in 

A special interest attaches to the ering, as it has been resolved 
to constitute th 1 tive for settling the 
Brit ve ie sat Sune i. a: 


tish Chess code.—. 


‘ews, 








OLD UAINTANCES.—We may be allowed to in late 
a to the Yate 


Duke of York's visit to 


of | —* To the memory of 


ers, we may | j, 





Frederick Jones, born 2 1820, 

died 1862, groom to Queen Victoria, and the faithful at t 

during thirteen years of the Royal children by whom this stone 
erected. 1863."— West Sussex Gazette. 





CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
diticaicy in geting thre or four of them to him in a Club, 

er us tial service. It be perceived, too, 
that there is a benefit in doing so. this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three ies, one $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
aod te, ‘Engra of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an eztra Copy of the paper ND 

o one ving ; Or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, 10 
the up. 





New Y 


lst Mar, 1862. 
I HAVE THIS DAY RETIRED FROM BU 


New Yorx, ist Mar, 1862. 

The business heretofore qntes yee 
continued by the undersigned, at No. 17 Nassam St. 
JAMES H. FALCONER. 


will be 














